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CHAPTER LL 


EDGAR TO THE RESCUE. 


Ser news travels quickly. And the report that Miss Vivian had 

been found lying on the road-side in a fainting-fit, soon spread 
itself about Dering. Dr. Palmer, one of the first to hear of it, at once 
betook himself to the Court. 

Maria was better by that time, but weak and languid. She told 
Dr. Palmer that she was in great distress of mind when walking 
home, and felt strangely giddy, but did not remember falling. She 
confided to him, old friend that he was, that the cause of her dis- 
tress was that cruel newspaper paragraph, and the terror-stricken 
interview she had sought and held with Mr. Grale. Possibly she 
confided to the doctor something more, but if so, that item was not 
to be regarded as public property. He had a perfect sympathy with 
poor Maria; but it would have comforted her more, had she felt that 
he had a perfect trust in her brother Edgar. 

Dr. Palmer had not lost faith in Edgar Vivian. Nay, strange as it 
may sound, he had more faith in him than in his innocence. The 
Doctor knew much of the awful secrets of poor human nature, and 
how from any unguarded heart, however promising its soil, there may 
unexpectedly rise the upas of a great crime, not indeed indigenous to 
it, but springing into sudden life from some chance seed that has lain 
dormant and undetected. 

“You are not to attend me as a patient, Doctor,” Maria said to 
him, with a wan smile. ‘ It would alarm my uncle and aunt, and 
perhaps lead to some disagreeable rumour reaching them. They 
think the heat overpowered me, and that I was tired with my journey. 
I shall be all right—outwardly—to-morrow.” 
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Dr. Palmer fully understood. He saw Maria once or twice, when 
paying his visits to George, who did not seem to recover as he ought ; 
and a few days passed on. ; 

“Do you think Maria Vivian will see me, if I call, papa?” asked 
Agnes Palmer, one slumbrous August afternoon. “Is she well enough 
to do so? I should like to go up there.” 

“She will be sure to see you,” replied the Doctor. ‘ You are her 
great favourite, you know, Agnes.” 

And so Agnes started off in the evening, leaving Lettice in the 
midst of her white bridal sewing. Lettice stood at her casement, 
watching her sister go swiftly and firmly down the road. Agnes looked 
back ere she turned the corner, and kissed her hand. 

‘“‘ Why should all the happiness be mine?” Lettice sighed, as she 
resumed her task. ‘Agnes will never care for anyone else as she 
could have cared for Edgar Vivian—aye, as she does care for him, 
whatever be the truth of this mystery. Poor Agnes! To think how 
happy she might have been !” 

Never mind, Lettice. ‘There are those who willingly leave the 
fertile valleys for the bleak mountain peaks. ‘The eagle shuns not 
the storm, catching in it wild ecstasies of passion and power, and 
glorious secrets of air and sky and sea, of which the little linnet in 
her sheltered nest can scarcely dream. 

Agnes did not make her visit very long: and if she brought Maria 
any special comfort, she must have conveyed it in her kiss and 
hand-clasp, for their talk was of simple things, of little incidents 
in the lives of their humble neighbours, and of Lettice’s prepara- 
tions for her wedding-day. They both knew that this was best, 
and neither misunderstood the other’s reticence. When Agnes took 
leave, Maria did not leave her room, or ring to summon a servant. 
To be sure, Agnes Palmer was a very intimate friend at the Court, 
and accustomed to find her way about there without ceremony. Or 
possibly Maria was growing a little indifferent and forgetful of 
conventional courtesies. 

Going through the hall, Agnes had to pass the door of the dining- 
room, which stood open. Edgar Vivian was seated there. He sprang 
up, and came forward to greet her, and stepped with her across the 
terrace bareheaded. 

“What a beautiful evening—yet it is cool,” she said. “If you 
are coming down the avenue, had you not better take your hat?” 
she added, kindly. It was her maidenly way of giving him leave to 
come. 

He said nothing, but went back into the house and returned, 
wearing it. 

“ Maria seems to be wonderfully well,” she remarked. 

“ Perhaps you expected to find her very ill,” he answered. 

“She has been talking and laughing with me.” 

‘“‘ Ah, she bears up ‘ wonderfully,—the word you have just used. 
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You and I both know what is the matter with her,” he added, bitterly. 
“Tt is only sorrow and misery.” 

“Well,” said Agnes, ‘‘that is why she will get better now. She 
knows the worst. It was a blow to discover how ready the world is 
to lightly accuse. But the pain of that will pass. Knowing your 
innocence . 

“Stay, Agnes,” he interrupted. ‘Am I entitled to feel that any- 
body in this world can £now my innocence ?” 

“ Yes,” cried Agnes, “ because they know you.” 

He stood still, under the shadow of the trees, and faced her. 
‘“Good men,” he said, “men far better than I have ever been— 
could ever be—have yet fallen into sudden sin and crime.” 

“Ves, Edgar, that may be,” she said, using his Christian name, 
which she had not done lately. “That may be—might be—though 
I cannot recall an instance. But such men would not cover their 
fall with silence for months. They would not shrink from the truth, 
and they would never deny it when the accusation came.” 

“ But people may well feel that I have shrunk from the truth, and 
have been guilty of evasion. I could not speak out at once, as I 
might have done. Why, even your father ” he paused with 
quivering lip. 

*“‘T know you too well to doubt,” Agnes repeated. “I am sure I 
do. Edgar, is there nobody, think you, who can imagine that the 
shrinking and evasion may be for Allan’s sake, and not for your own. 
For his sake, and partly for Maria’s sake?” 

“God bless you, Agnes,” said Edgar, fervently. He slackened his 
pace a little, for they were nearing the lodge, and perhaps he yearned 
to defer their parting. 

“Should you not take a longer walk in the delicious air of this 
lovely evening ?” asked Agnes, with the divine courage of womanhood 
in ministration. ‘ How long it is since you have been to see us! 
And Lettice will be going away soon. I know papa is at home to- 
night, and he will be pleased to see you.” 

The young man shrank a little. “I will come down to your place 
very soon,” he said. ‘But not now—not with you. Do you know 
what the people call me ?” 

She looked at him, her strong helpful love glowing in her eyes. ‘I 
do,” she answered ; then paused and spoke. 

“Come.” 

Without a word, he went. It was to him asa queen’s command, 

Agnes felt herself trembling with excitement, but outwardly she was 
perfectly cool and bright. 

“You used to be very severe upon me. You did not spare my 
idleness and my failures,” saidthe young man. ‘ How can you take 
my part so resolutely now ?” 

“ Perhaps I was too severe,” she answered softly ; “and yet—no.” 

“You were not,” he said decidedly. ‘ No, Agnes, no. Only how 
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can you be so patient and forbearing now, when worse evils than you 
foresaw have come to pass?” 

She did not answer. How could she say, “ When the world turns 
against those we love, we must ourselves stand beside them.” 

They walked on in silence. The thought of her heart was: “ How 
is this cloud of suspicion to be lifted from him? Providence can 
never intend him to go in its shadow for ever. His innocence must 
be made clear. It must! It shall!” 

And the thought of his heart was: ‘ What does all the rest matter 
if she trusts me? One can live down anything. And the world is 
wide. And Heaven is wider.” 

They were walking down that part of the Dering road, where on the 
one hand there was no hedge-row, nothing but thick irregular bushes. 
To plunge among these for a few paces would bring one within that 
great circle of ancient trees, in whose centre lay the solemn waters of 
the Black Pool. The two walked in silence. It was only natural 
that each mind reverted to the terrible mystery which had been 
enacted there, and each could guess what was in the other’s thoughts. 
But suddenly each face turned to the other, with an expression of 
startled horror. 

For it seemed to their highly-wrought nerves almost as if their 
thoughts had taken palpable form! Did each hear something? Did 
each hear the same ? A shriek—a cry—a confusion of painful struggle. 

They stood still—Agnes grasping Edgar’s arm. But only for a 
moment. Just as she relaxed her hold, and he darted swiftly among 
the bushes towards the pool, two women came running from its direc- 
tion. One was the smith’s wife—the other a stranger. They were 
running, but paused when they saw Edgar, seeming too excited to 
notice Agnes. 

“Tt will be all right now! The gentleman will save him!” cried 
the one. ; 

“ He'll never go in!” retorted the other. ‘ That’s Cain, you 
know. He’ll not dare the Black Pool—of all places in the world.” 

But as Edgar went plunging among the brambles over the uneven 
ground, they turned to follow him. ‘Then Agnes overtook them. 

‘“‘ What is the matter?” she asked. 

The smith’s wife turned with a start. ‘Oh, Miss Agnes,” she said, 
“it’s a little boy fallen into the water—a child belonging to one of 
the harvest workers from London. It’s as much as the other women 
can do to keep the mother from going in after him.” 

“Has it only just happened ?” asked Agnes, hastening on beside 
the women. 

** Aye, this very minute,” answered the strange woman. “If you 
were a-walkin’ down the road, you must have heard the mother’s 
screams.” 

“ Mr. Edgar Vivian will save the child: he is a splendid swimmer,” 
said Agnes. 
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The smith’s wife was silent. She was wondering whether Miss 
Palmer had heard what she said about “Cain.” Also, she was still 
asking herself whether, in the present case, young Vivian’s will would 
be equal to his prowess. 

Before they cleared the underwood, and came out in full sight of the 
Pool, the young man had thrown aside his hat and coat, and was in 
the water. The child’s body had already risen once, beyond his 
reach. There was a deathlike silence over the exciting scene. The 
poor mother had fallen with her face in the grass, unable to watch. 

The child rose again to the surface, not very far from Edgar’s hand. 
He struck out boldly. Just as the waters closed over it again, he 
dived. ‘There was a moment of breathless suspense. 

He reappeared, grasping the child in one arm, and swimming with 
the other. A few seconds brought him to the bank. 

The child was living, but had of course suffered something from its 
immersion, and was hurried off with its mother to the nearest cottage. 
The rough matrons were no sooner assured of its well-being than 
they turned to Edgar Vivian. 

“The poor body can’t thank you yet, sir,” said one, “ but she’ll be 
up at your house and down at your feet to-morrow. She’s a widow 
woman, and the child’s all she’s got, and it’s as much as she can do 
to keep it an’ herself from starving, and she do make a work with 
x 

** Aye,” cried another, shrilly, “and it’s always the best-watched brats 
that accidents happen to.” 

“But please go and get your clothes changed as soon as ever you 
can, sir,” pleaded the smith’s wife, in her most kindly and civil 
manner. “I’d urge you to come to our place, but it is scarce ten 
yards nearer here than the Court is, and I reckon you'll like that 
better. It’s to be hoped you weren’t heated when you plunged in, 
sir, for if anything went wrong with you, we’d never forgive our- 
selves.” 

Edgar laughed—a gayer laugh than he had given for months. 
These were the people who had been so ready to fix a blot on his 
fair fame, if not a rope about his neck! “I am not afraid of cold 
water,” he said. ‘But I'll take care of myself, never fear.” 

He hurried back to the Court, Agnes and the smith’s wife looking 
after him. 

“* May I be forgiven for calling him Cain!” said the woman. “I 
always did say he would never have harmed a fly except in the heat 
of passion. But he had no more hand in it than my baby. I’m sure 
of that now. If he had had, he’d never have jumped into that there 
same pool with a will—and shown the bright clear face to us that he 
had when he came out. No, no; whoever it might be that did that 
wicked deed, ’twas not Mr. Edgar Vivian.” 

This might not be logic, but it was the outburst of genuine faith. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 
A CONFESSION. 


Hap it not been for Agnes Palmer, the widow woman, Mary Letts— 
mother of the child whom Edgar Vivian had saved from drowning in 
the Black Pool—would have left Dering without any demonstration of 
gratitude beyond a message left with the blacksmith’s wife. This re- 
serve rose not from defect of feeling, but from its excess. The young 
gentleman had come, like a strong angel, at the right moment, and 
had saved her boy ; and she could not express what she felt. She 
only said simply ‘that he had done enough: and would they give 
him her duty and her blessings, and tell him she would pray to her 
dying day that he might have his heart’s best desire.” 

And so she would have passed on, to day-labours in the fields of 
the next parish. But Agnes Palmer stopped her. Agnes had made 
friends with the woman, and had learnt all her pitiful story of the 
past ; her husband’s early death in London, where they lived, and her 
own bitter struggles to pick up a poor living honestly, to support her- 
self and child. That had been a difficult thing to do, more and 
more difficult it seemed to the woman as time went on, for work grew 
scarcer, and those who needed it more numerous; so she had come 
down to the country at harvest time, hoping to obtain some field work 
there. Agnes was much taken with the poor helpless woman, and 
determined to do something for her if possible. Edgar had saved 
the woman from a great and bitter sorrow by rescuing her child from 
death ; she, Agnes, would strive to help her in life. 

But Agnes found that this was easier thought of than done. 
People with whom she took counsel, told her there was nothing particu- 
larly sad about the story ; there were hundreds, thousands, like Mary 
Letts in London ; and they advised her to send her on her way. 

But Agnes persevered, in spite of difficulties, which met her at 
every turn. The ways of Mary Letts were not the ways of the 
villagers. The most hopeless women of Dering, old or young, were neat 
and clean and managing, compared with poor Mary Letts, who had 
not been trained to tidiness ; neither had she decent clothes. She 
could not satisfy the village matrons at the wash-tub or the cook- 
ing-stove. According to their standard, she did not know how to 
sweep a room, or to make a bed. What could be done with her? 

Agnes found her most sympathetic and helpful ally in the singular, 
independent sewing-woman, Miss West, who still made Dering her 
head quarters, though she was often away from it. Her services had 
been required for Letty’s trousseau, and both the Palmer sisters were 
interested in her strong, reticent character. 

‘** There’s some place for everybody in this world, Miss Palmer,” 
spoke the yellow woman, “and we have to find Mary Letts’s corner ; 
and it will be found.” 
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She said this at a juncture, when Agnes was almost in despair about 
the matter. And her strong assurance, apparently born of experience, 
seemed the faith which removes mountains. For within a week of 
her utterance, Mary Letts dropped into her niche ! 

When Agnes heard the news she rushed home, and burst into a 
fit of uncontrollable laughter, before she could tell it to Letty. Her 
laughter was almost contagious beforehand ; it became altogether so, 
once her tidings were imparted. 

“* Mary Letts is to be housekeeper to Old Mittens ! ” 

Now old Mittens was a local “character.” He lived at Carstow, and 
because he was dirty and odd, he had the reputation of being a miser— 
a reputation which he repudiated so energetically that people believed it 
all the more. He resided in a ruinous little house—his own property 
—was a bachelor—now about eighty years old, and had spent his life 
as a “ miscellaneous dealer,”—a gatherer of rags, bones, waste-paper, 
provision tins and old bottles, from all the villages round. Mittens’ 
habits were peculiar; every pound of his strange, unsavoury stock 
was always turned over with the utmost care—tradition having it that 
his discovery in early youth of a diamond ring in a dust box was the 
origin of this custom. Mittens and his housekeepers had been a 
standing topic in the neighbourhood for the last half-century. Decent, 
notable widows or spinsters would have nothing to do with the grimy 
establishment of the grimy old man, and his temper and patience 
had been sorely tried by a succession of vixens and “trollops,” as he 
chose to call them. 

One day, when the old horse and cart, going the regular rounds, 
pulled up before the blacksmith’s house, Mittens, descending from 
his perch, proceeded to pour forth his not unusual story of house- 
hold woe and desertion; he having turned his last “ baggage” out of 
doors the previous day for drunkenness. The blacksmith’s wife felt a 
sudden inspiration—Mary Letts! It might prove an act of real 
charity to him as well as to her, to recommend her. 

And so Mary Letts was called to the conference, and listened to 
particulars. Mittens would feed and house her and her boy after his 
fashion, but he would not speak about wage “until he saw,” as he 
said, with grim foreboding, born of perennial disappointment. But 
Mary had little fear. The thought of peace and settlement was every- 
thing to her. She knew she should be quite satisfied with his larder, 
which the “ trollops ” had grumbled at, after her past years of semi- 
starvation. She could grow fat upon morsels of dripping and scraps 
of bacon rind, with occasional feasts of periwinkles and watercress. 

She went off at once with her child in Mittens’ creaking cart—a 
contented, truly thankful woman. Old Mittens, in spirits at having 
so readily found a fresh help, and one likely to suit, condescended to 
a little sociability, and asked her what the particulars were about the 
boy’s having been fished out of the Black Pool, and thereby his life 


saved, by Mr. Edgar Vivian. 
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‘** Oh, that was it, was it,” said old Mittens, after he had listened 
to the account she gave. ‘And the women be saying now as Mr. 
Edgar Vivian never did the t’other thing, be they! Well, I never 
thought as he did do it; not me. ‘Twas said a good deal turned 
upon his not being able to find a letter what was writ to him by 
tother one, young Grale. I shouldn’t wonder but that there letter is 
among some o’ my collected scraps, but I didn’t know on’t when I 
first looked ’em over, and I can’t be bothered to look again.” 

Mary Letts took in the words eagerly. She had been long enough 
at Dering to hear all about the fatal history and Mr. Edgar Vivian’s 
inability to produce the letter which he professed to have received 
from Scotland. ‘I'll look among the scraps for that letter myself if 
I’m given the opportunity,” thought the grateful woman. 


A day or two after this brought the marriage of Charles Carr and 
Lettice Palmer. It was a lovely morning in September. 

There could not have been a quieter wedding. Both wished it so, 
for their own sakes, though they might have given up their wishes to 
please others. It was for others’ sake, however, that they secured theirs. 

At another time, when all the Court family might have been pre- 
sent, Charles Carr would have selected his old school-fellow, Mark 
Acland, for his groomsman : and there would have been two brides- 
maids, Agnes Palmer and Maria Vivian. But now there could be 
only Agnes ; and Charles, putting aside young Acland, made a point 
of selecting Edgar Vivian : who accepted the post. A wedding group, 
and those two, the Vivians, in it, with such a past as lay immediately 
behind them, could only be solemn and quiet. But the shadow of 
the Future was on them too. For the angel of Death stood on the 
threshold of Dering Court. There was not one in the village who did 
not know that George Vivian was dying—except, perhaps, George. 
himself. 

* And surely he must know it too!” thought Maria, watching him 
as he lay on a sofa at one of the windows which commanded a wide 
view of the surrounding country, and from which he might catch a 
distant glimpse of the white-robed bridal party as they left the little 
church. 

Surely, surely, he must know it! Even the strange hopefulness, 
characteristic of the malady, could scarcely delude him into a belief 
that those livid, transparent hands could once more flush with the ruddy 
hue of health, that that peculiar and ghostly voice could ever 
again shout or sing! 

Yet George would still say that he should soon be quite well, if only 
he could get to Ragan; and with the friends he had there he still 
kept up a constant correspondence, though the letters on his side were 
waning short and feeble. 

“There!” said Maria, rising and holding back the curtains: ‘there 
they go, George—the bride and bridegroom; and now come the 
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others. We can say ‘God bless them,’ though we cannot be there.” 
Her soft eyes were full of tears, and the patient lines of her mouth 
were quivering. 

George raised his head feebly, but he did not raise himself, and he 
did not catch any glimpse of the fluttering robes. He fell back 
wearily. 

‘God bless them !” he said faintly, “if a blessing from me is not 
unlucky. I hope they will be happy !” 

“IT am sure of it,” said Maria. 

“‘ That is a wide declaration,” rejoined the invalid. ‘ There seems 
nothing but suffering and sorrow in the world: and if some of us do 
bring them upon ourselves, they fall also upon the most innocent. 
You remember my telling you of the marriage of Morna McOrist— 
the daughter of the farm at Ragan, Maria ?” 

“Yes, you told me quite lately,” answered Maria. 

“And now she is very ill; strangely, sadly ill,” George added, 
lowering even his low voice. “She is losing her mind.” 

“‘O, how terrible !” cried Maria, in startled sympathy with the un- 
happy Highland bride. “Is there any cause for it, George? Has 
the marriage been unfortunate ?” 

“They say the young husband is nearly wild with grief,” went on 
George; “ so wild, that sometimes they almost fear for his reason, 
too. Maria,” he added, “there is something very strange about Morna 
McOrist’s ravings.” 

“Young Mrs. Smith, you mean,” said practical Maria, simply. “Is 
she so ill as actually to rave, George ?” 

“ Well, not as you may understand raving,” returned her brother. 
“They say she goes about quietly, whispering to herself concerning a 
dark pool, with a dead body in it.” 

“What ?” gasped Maria, turning hot and cold. 

George resumed his-weird narrative in a low whisper. 

“‘The madness, as they tell me, of Morna McOrist—that pure, 
innocent Highland girl—is that. She bears about with her the ima- 
ginary remorse of an imaginary murderer.” 

“What can it possibly mean?” exclaimed Maria. ‘“ You say the 
Dark Pool !—George,” she rapidly continued, as an idea struck her, 
“is it possible that you have written to your friends an account of the 
mystery connected with the Black Pool here ?” 

He shook his head. 

“‘ Because, if so,” went on Maria, “ your friends would naturally 
relate the story to the McOrists ; it would be quite an event in that 
dreary district ; and—if the young wife’s mind was in a weakened 
state, she might seize unduly upon these terrible images.” 

“‘T have not written a word upon the subject ; I have never men- 
tioned it,” replied George. 

“Can they have read it in the papers?” said Maria. 

“Few papers reach the solitudes of Ragan,” answered George. 
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** Besides, the news that the papers put in was the finding of Allan’s 
body: whereas Morna McOrist’s delusion appears to be that someone 
is still buried within the depths of the pool.” 

“George, are you swve you never wrote about it?” pursued Maria, 
who could not help thinking her idea must be correct. ‘ Otherwise 
the coincidence is almost too singular to be believed.” 

Her tone, though decided, was low and wondering. George had 
fallen into thought. Maria fancied he might be trying to recall 
what he had or had not written. It was not so, however; he was 
rapidly making up his mind to a confession. 

**No, Maria,” he said, looking up at her. “ My letters to Rose 
never contained a word of the sort. If they had, it might have made 
her anxious and uneasy.” 

A moment’s wondering pause, and then Maria’s eyes fell over her 
work. Her face was turning almost as white as her brother’s. Rose! 
Who was Rose? She felt that he had spoken purposely and deliber- 
ately. She would not answer. 

** Maria,” said George again, wistfully, “you do not ask who Rose 
is. Don’t you care to know?” 

Maria hastily approached the sofa where he lay, and knelt down 
beside it. “Of course I care, my darling brother,” she whispered. 
“ Only—do you care to tell me?” 

‘“‘T have been a foolish idiot,” George burst out with more energy 
than she could have believed he possessed. “I ought to have told 
you at the first, and let you do whatever you thought right in the 
matter, and to have stood my chance like a man! Rose is my wife ! 
I have been married nearly a year !” 

Maria was so alarmed at her brother’s agitation in his weak state, 
that she did not feel all the shock which this announcement might 
otherwise have given her. 

“ George, be calm,” she implored. “Tell me all quietly. Is she 
—Rose—staying with the Foresters ? ” 

“She is Mrs. Forester. I was the artist, Mr. Forester, at Red- 
bourne,” said George, with a wild kind of laugh. ‘“ But I married 
her in my right name, though she heard it for the first time only the 
evening before the wedding. You will have to be patient with her, 
Maria. She is a good enough little thing—poor little soul !” 

What a pathetic commentary on the thoughtless Redbourne ro- 
mance ! 

“T saw her at the Redbourne Inn—that was her only home,” he 
went on, forlornly. ‘I knew what my aunt and uncle would say to 
such a marriage. And she ran away, innocent little simpleton, and 
came to London after me.” 

And then, pausing a few moments to recover calmness, George 
Vivian related the history of the past in detail. He had sent his wife 
to Ragan as a refuge and a hiding-place for her, until he saw his way 
clear to disclose all to the General. That time had not yet come, 
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and Rose was at Ragan still, living with the McOrists. He told 
of the little child, who had come into the world prematurely and 
had died at his birth. He also said that he himself had not been to 
Ragan during his wife’s stay there. On his visits to Scotland she had 
met him at Edinburgh, or elsewhere. 

When George’s voice had ceased, Maria did not make any com- 
ment. She was at the window, dreamily gazing upon the trees 
below. 

“Ts the name Rose or Rosa?” she asked. ‘You call her both.” 

“‘ She was christened Rosa. But her friends call her Rose.” 

“Your wife must be sent for, George,” she went on presently, 
turning to him. 

“ But what about my aunt and uncle?” 

‘TI must tell them,” she sighed, for she did not like the task. 

And Maria went forth at once to do it, for she saw that no time 
must be lost—George’s hours were numbered. 

* And this is the grand thing I have made of my life!” groaned 
George, when she was gone. “What shall I leave behind me? Well, 
perhaps a beacon to warn others from the rock where I foundered ; 
the terrible, slippery rock of wandering heedlessly on the sunniest 
road, and doing what seems the pleasant or the easy thing, instead of 
the «ight and straightforward. I took no thought for the morrow ; and 
now the morrow has come and will take no further thought for me! 
Poor child!” he added, thinking of his wife; ‘‘ better perhaps that I 
had sent her back at once from London to her home at Redbourne, 
instead of marrying her! Still, I did that for the best ; I did it for 
her, not for myself. Well, well, God sees all things: our shortcomings 
and our pain and our repentance: and He is ever merciful.” 

Maria got through her painful commission, as people always get 
through whatever they set their will to front. She did not choose to 
record in her memory the General’s first angry outburst : she passed 
by without mental note Mrs. Vivian’s one characteristic scornful com- 
ment on the young person who had taken in careless George. Both 
of them mentally recognised the right thing to do now, and they did 
it. 

A telegram was despatched that evening to Mrs. Forester, at Ragan, 
without loss of time. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
THE YELLOW WOMAN. 


Maria Vivian had gone bravely enough through the ordeal of telling 
the General and her aunt of the secret mésalliance of their heir, her 
brother. Somehow, she felt a far more ‘painful shrinking when she 
found that the truth was leaking out among the servants. But it had 
to be borne. And Maria wore a calm, impassive face as she issued 
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her orders for the preparation of certain apartments “ for Mrs. George 
Vivian, my brother’s wife, who is coming from the Highlands.” 

That was how she briefly described Rose, and such a description 
excited much speculation. Was “the Highland wife,” as the servants 
called her, “a native?” Would she arrive with tartan skirts and bare 
feet? Of course it was of no use to hope there was nothing queer 
about it, sighed the older servants, whe were sincerely sorry. ‘ Gen- 
tlemen did not hide wives they were proud of ; and Mr. George was 
always random and thoughtless, though never doing harm, bless him, 
to anybody in the world.” 

Maria herself wrote a brief note of explanation to the Palmers ; not 
wishing that friends, such as they were, should hear of so important 
an event from rumour. “George is very ill,” Maria added: though 
of course the Doctor knew that. But it was her one little appeal for 
pity and tolerance for her brother. 

The rumour flew to Moorland House; and it hurt Mary Anne 
Grale to the quick. She had posed far too vigorously as the cynosure 
of George Vivian’s eyes (she alone knew on what slender grounds !) 
to bear with equanimity any such announcement. Mrs. Grale felt the 
blow also, for her daughter’s sake ; for Mary Anne’s implicit belief in 
George Vivian had infected herself. Now, with a delicacy of feeling 
for which she might not have received credit, she would not allude to 
its special significance to Mary Anne; she never offered a word of 
sympathy, or let it be noticed that she saw how completely mistaken 
Mary Anne must have been. 

Mary Anne Grale had now the explanation of that shopping scene 
in London, which had so puzzled her. George Vivian had been 
simply buying seasonable gifts for his hidden wife. 

‘‘ A married man who passes as a bachelor is a far worse swindler 
than a poor man who tries to pass as a rich one,” declared Mary 
Anne, in her anger. And George Vivian himself, draining the cup of 
remorseful humiliation, would have been the very last to contradict 
her. 

Mrs. Grale did not answer. “If Mary Anne has been very near 
making a simpleton of herself, then the less said about it the better,” 
thought she. 

Yet she could not help joining in Mary Anne’s next sarcastic 
remark—that the Vivians were not, it seemed, to escape calamities 
from the hand of Providence, however they might elude the rightful 
punishments of the law. Of course, in Miss Grale’s sight, George 
Vivian’s delinquency increased the certainty of his brother’s guilt. 

** Look at the power of deception and concealment which evidently 
runs in their very blood !” she cried to her mother. 

“ Ay,” said poor Mrs. Grale. ‘ He is flourishing unscathed, and 
my poor boy is lying under the sod !” 

Lady Laura Bond wrote to her kinsman, Viscount Rockford. 

“If you wish to urge your suit on the fair lady who charmed you 
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so much when you were here, you had better come again. If, as 
some people thought, though I never believed it, she had a tendresse 
for George Vivian, now is your time to take her heart at the rebound. 
He has gone and made the most ridiculous marriage, as perhaps 
you have heard—and is dying besides, poor silly fellow! A union with 
Mary Anne Grale will have its drawbacks, no doubt ; but she is rather 
a nice girl on the whole, and will improve wonderfully in a refined at- 
mosphere, and she’ll be immensely rich, so I don’t see that you can 
do better. Indeed, I think you will be lucky to get her.” 

Mrs. Grale, at this period, had a matter-of-fact trouble in the forth- 
coming departure of her favourite attendant, the parlour-maid, Susan, 
who was now on the verge of marriage with young Massey, the rail- 
way employé in London. 

‘* Susan has been through a great deal with me,” said Mrs. Grale, 
‘and it’s that which binds people together. I don’t know how often 
we've talked over that afternoon when Edgar Vivian left the note, and 
when Alny went away. I dare say we might both have been better 
employed. But anend comes to everything, and when it comes, it’s all 
for the best. So before Susan goes, I’ll have poor Alny’s room turned 
out and all his little matters put away. There’s no need to hold up 
all the old story before a new servant’s eyes. What people don’t see, 
they don’t think over—that’s my belief. When one’s son has died in 
a patched shirt and coarse stockings, there’s no good in making relics 
of his fine cambric and hand-knit.” 

So Alny’s drawers were emptied. His few books—some trashy 
novels, and one or two works on natural philosophy—were taken from 
the bracket and stored away in that cupboard of the old nursery, which 
had long contained the discarded toys of his childhood. Two or three 
photographs—one of George Vivian, one of a celebrated jockey, and 
another of a fashionable ‘“ beauty,” were removed from the mantel- 
piece. Then Susan took up the little “calendar,” by which she had 
known and testified to the date of Edgar Vivian’s call at the house 
and subsequent events. 

“I’d almost think the mistress would like to keep this,” mused 
Susan, who had the morbid tastes too common among her class. 
“I'd rather like it myself, seeing that it was the day I wrote my first 
love-letter.” 

Nobody, since then, had altered or touched this simple calendar. 
Susan proceeded to examine its mechanism, which was, however, a 
little more complicated than such things usually are. But she got the 
little case opened at last, and drew out that card, “Tuesday, the 
twentieth,” which had been fraught with such direful consequences. 

But as she looked at the card, which had come out with other cards, 
she uttered a cry and dropped the calendar. The girl’s ruddy face 
turned pale as death. 

For on this card there was printed something else, a word which 
she had not before seen, and the word was “ August!” The terrified 
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servant saw, as she believed, that she had all along been mistaken as 
to the date, and had sworn wrongly. ‘Taking the calendar in her 
hand, she went into the room of her mistress, who sat there talking 
with Mr. Grale. 

“Oh, ma’am !” she wailed, her face pale and her lips trembling ; 
“Oh, sir! see what a mistake I made. That dreadful day, which I 
swore to as the twentieth of October, turns out to have been the 
twentieth of August !” 

“What do you mean, girl?” angrily demanded Mr. Grale. 

“That is, sir, I mean the card was for August,” explained she, feel- 
ing utterly bewildered. 

Mrs. Grale felt nearly as much so. “ Was the twentieth of August 
on a Tuesday last year?” she asked her husband. 

He walked heavily across the room, and consulted an old 
almanac. 

“No,” he sternly answered. “Don’t bring any of your foolish 
fancies here again,” he added to Susan. 

The girl shrunk, cowed, from the presence of her master and mis- 
tress, the extraordinary calendar borne in her hand. 

“I’m too forward with my tongue, I suppose, as people say,” 
thought she, “and master’s that hasty when he’s put out, there’s no 
standing before him. But I should like him to explain this puzzle if 
he can. I can’t.” 

Yet the puzzle was a simple one. Susan had by mistake taken up 
a card for August, and mentally appended a wrong date to it uncon- 
sciously ; the date which had held so great a hold upon her mind. 


Maria Vivian drove down to Dering station to receive poor Rose 
at the end of her long and dreary journey from the wilds of Ross-shire. 
Those of the villagers who saw Miss Vivian pass along in the Court 
carriage, guessed what her errand was. 

“* Had I foreseen this day in all its details, I should have said that I 

hould not be able to bear it,” thought Maria, as she alighted. She 

would not remain in the carriage: the young wife must see her the 
moment the train drew up. She would not go into the little 
waiting-room, she felt too restless, but walked up and down the nar- 
row platform. Anautumn chill was in the air, and there were autumn 
tints on the trees. Maria drew her mantle about her, but she did 
not lower her veil: the cool breeze was grateful to her tear-fevered 
face. 

* She is sure to come, I think ; she must not fail!” thought Maria, 
anxiously. If she failed she was little likely to see her husband in life. 
The painful excitement caused by the revelation of his humiliating 
secret, had cost George Vivian dear. His minutes were numbered. 
He might even be gone before Maria could regain the Court. 

A faint rumbling in the distance. The train was coming. Now it 
was inthe station. It had scarcely stopped before a slight girl stepped 
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out. She might have fallen in her haste, but that a watchful porter 
was ready with a helping hand. 

Maria the sister and Rose the wife knew each other without a word 
of explanation. 

“Ts he?—how?” gasped the girl, all excitement. But Maria had 
the self-command of her breeding. She drew Rose’s hand through 
her own arm, clasping the hand warmly. Then she quietly gave the 
direction to her footman. “ Look after Mrs. George Vivian’s luggage,” 
before she answered the girl’s breathless question. 

“ George is living yet,” she said. “I see you were fearing the con- 
trary ; and I hope he will know you. But you must be very calm 
and still for his sake ; it would be so sad if we had to fear afterwards 
that we had shortened his life by one half hour. I have come alone 
to meet you. My brother Edgar would have accompanied me, but 
that he remained with George. Here is the carriage.” 

When within its shelter Maria kissed her, and they drove away. 
They were not likely to have noticed—even without the gathering 
darkness—a black-robed figure that stood behind the palings, peering 
among the bushes, with a white resolute face. It was only that 
strange woman, Miss West, who had ever been so watchful of the 
railway-station. But as the carriage drove off, and she stepped from 
her retreat, why did she clasp her hands towards Heaven and say: 

“Thank God !” 

The heart of all Dering was with the Court that night. Even the 
dullest sensibilities could realize enough of the trouble being enacted 
there, to be stirred thereby. George Vivian, with his gay spirits 
and his kindly ways, had ever been a favourite. More than one 
faithful soul among his village acquaintances waked in the night 
watches, and lay wondering whether the young Squire’s soul had yet 
taken its departure from among them. Old wives whispered to their 
good men of omens and death-tokens ; others, with their thoughts 
turned to solemn things, spoke of their own dear dead, or turned 
over pathetic stories of youthful folly and mature suffering. 

Next morning, the question each asked the first outsider he en- 
countered was : “ Do you know if he is gone?” 

Yes, he was gone. Gone, with little more than one bright glance, 
one feeble hand-pressure for the foolish little wife who had waited so 
obediently and had come so far. George Vivian had passed away in 
those hours, between night and morning, when it seems as if the veil 
between the worlds is lifted, so that spirits may slip to and fro. 

Neither the General nor Mrs. Vivian ever saw George’s wife. 
They only saw George’s widow. It was Maria’s wise foresight and 
persistent intercession which did that. She longed to give the poor 
girl the full peace of the last hour with her husband—unchilled, un- 
jarred by any cold look or petulant word. 

That short vigil by her husband’s deathbed was Rose’s first ex- 
perience of the comfort and luxury of the sphere to which she had 
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been elevated. And how she hated the rich carpets ! How she loathed 
the carved furniture! Could anyone ever be happy among the 
stately appointments, which made the background for the bitterness 
of death in her life? Oh for the summer woods of Redbourne, and 
the chintz cushions and curtains of the cosy old parlour of her Uncle 
Joseph’s house ! Oh, even for the bare severity of her lonely chamber 
at Ragan farm, where, if she had not been quite happy, at least she 
had been hopeful and expectant. 

And then it was all over. 

They took her away to the chamber which Maria had caused to be 
got ready for her. They lighted a large fire on the wide hearth, for 
grief shivers. They brought her wine, for grief is faint. ‘They spoke 
to her in gentle tones, they touched her with tender hands. As if in 
a dream she saw them all, those kind old servants. She saw Maria, 
too, coming and going; Maria was weeping; but she did not 
weep. She heard them say: “ She would be better if the tears came.” 

Oh how lonely it was! They did not seem to like to leave her 
alone. As ifshe could be lonelier than she was in their presence ! 

She lay where they led her, on the sofa near the fire. A kind 
old woman, an ancient family servant, in a white cap and apron, went 
softly to and fro. Rose lay and watched her. She remembered a 
fever she had when a child. She had lain and watched her nurse then, 
and had felt just as she felt now—not sure what was real and what 
was fancy—not sure whether she was awake or dreaming. 

There was a rap at the door. The old servant went and opened 
it, and a few sentences were exchanged outside. Then the old ser- 
vant came into the room, and advanced softly towards her. What 
was to happen next? Rose lay motionless, as one spell-bound. 

““There’s somebody wanting to speak with you, madam, my dear,” 
said the old woman. “ You ought not to be disturbed, we know, but 
Miss Maria says we are to hear your own wishes.” 

Young Mrs. Vivian half rose. She looked the question she seemed 
powerless to utter. 

** The person says we are to tell you it is Mrs. Tree—Cicely Rayn- 
ham that was,” said the old nurse. She was faithfully carrying out 
her instructions, though they puzzled her, knowing as she did who 
was waiting with Maria outside the door of the young widow’s room. 
None other than the yellow woman. 

Rose sprang to her feet. ‘‘ Cousin Cicely!” she cried, with a cry 
of mingled agony and rapture that was terrible to hear. In another 
moment she was clasped in the arms of that slight woman, who did 
not wear her yellow cloak to-day, but was clad in deep mourning. 

“ T’ve got you safe at last, child!” said this cousin Cicely. 

Rose’s face was buried on her shoulder. She was weeping freely 
now. ‘The old familiar voice had unlocked the frozen heart-springs. 

“TI have been looking for you ever since you went away, Rose,” 
said Cicely, as they were left alone and sat together on the sofa. 
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“Oh!” exclaimed Rose, sobbing. 

“It was Uncle Joseph,” explained Cicely, who was really Mrs. 
Tree. ‘He would not rest, he could not rest, lest shame had come 
to you, child. We could not trace you ; but some one mentioned to 
us a rumour he had heard, that the gentleman who had called him- 
self Mr. Forester was really a Mr. Vivian ; and we believed that you 
had gone away either with or after Mr. Forester. By dint of enquiry 
we got to know that a family of rank, named Vivian, lived at Dering, 
and I came off in pursuit of you, keeping myself, so far as I could, 
secret.” 

“Do you mean that you came here ?” gasped Rose. 

“Yes. And no sooner was I here than I was baffled. I heard a 
rumour that Mr. Vivian was supposed to be engaged to a young lady 
named Grale; I did not know him by sight, never having seen Mr. 
Forester, and a little circumstance led me to think that it was this 
young lady’s brother, Allan Grale, who had been at Redbourne as 
Mr. Forester, and not Mr. Vivian. Still I did not know. I watched 
them both, here and sometimes in London, hoping to see you with 
one of them. If by good chance I could hear either of them was 
going to take a journey, I tracked them to the railway stations. I 
called myself a seamstress, in the hope of getting employment at 
Moorland House or here at the Court, that I might, if possible, pick 
up a stray word of news of you. I could not heip thinking, you see, 
that you were living in concealment at Dering, or in its neighbour- 
hood. But I never tracked you, Rose, never: I could hear nothing, 
and I suspected the worst. If George Vivian ——” 

“ Oh, Cicely, Cicely ! don’t blame him!” sobbed Rose. “ He is 
dead, and nobody and nothing here can be anything to me. This 
place is only where he looked at me and died! Take me away to 
Redbourne, where he and I were so happy! Take me back to Uncle 
Joseph. I know uncle will forgive me: George always said he 
would. I thought so, too. I was not so sure of you, Cicely—and 
yet see how kind you are!” 

Cicely’s own eyes were full of tears now. She had to reveal a 
sorrow which they could share, as Cicely did not quite feel she could 
share Rose’s grief for George Vivian. 

“ Poor child,” she said, gently, “ poor child! The world is full of 
change and loss. Many things happen in a few months, Rose.” 

Rose drew herself away from her cousin, and sat upright, with 
wide-opened eyes and mouth. 

“What has happened, Cicely ? ” she asked blankly. 

*‘ He forgave you, dear; Uncle Joseph forgave you. You remem- 
ber how bad his rheumatism always was—and they say his heart got 
affected. And—he died, Rose, early in the summer.” 

“Uncle Joseph dead!” gasped Rose, her tears checked by this 
new shock. ‘And the Ash-tree—and the old parlour ! —it has been 
before my eyes all this last night.” 
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“There are strangers in the Ash-tree,” sadly answered Cicely’ 
“ and they have furnished it all anew. You would not know the old 
place.” 

Rose dropped again her head on her cousin’s arm. “ Take me back 
to Ragan,” she cried. ‘He had seen Ragan and he had liked it. 
Take me away from this cruel place where he died. Take me back 
to Ragan, Cicely, before it changes too !” 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
A JOURNEY NORTH. 


ROSE felt very miserable at Dering Court during the melancholy days 
which succeeded George Vivian’s death and preceded his funeral. 
She could not make herself at home with any of its inmates, not even 
with Maria, though all tried to be kind to her. 

The poor old General, sorely shaken by his favourite nephew’s 
loss, could not be too punctiliously considerate concerning Rose. 
He feared lest some manifestation of pride and high-handedness on 
his part had tempted George into the secrecy of his marriage. But 
Rose shrank from the old gentleman despite all his pathetic courtli- 
ness; she shrank from Maria, too; she shrank from everybody but 
her own cousin Cicely. She could not even bear the attendants to 
come about her. She refused the simplest service, except when 
Cicely was there to render it. So the latter was allowed to come to 
the Court, and be with her for some hours every day. 

**Poor young person!” said Mrs. Vivian to Maria. ‘Ido not 
think she is at all extraordinary. Probably we should all feel just 
the same, if only we were blessed with blood relations capable of 
lighting fires and making perfect beef-tea.” 

Rose’s one cry was that she might be taken back to Ragan— 
the home her dead husband had found for her—the place which 
had so won his heart during his brief visit to it. She had made 
friends there: the McOrists and their “people” had been kind to 
her, and now the affliction which had recently befallen the newly 
married daughter of Ragan farm had made it a house of sorrow, 
with whose chastened spirit her own would be in harmony. Rose 
had been a comfort to the old people in their distress, and she 
wanted to be so still. 

Even before George was laid in the family grave, Maria Vivian had 
recognised that some such plan must be devised. Rose would never 
be at home among the refinement and luxury which in her foolish 
girlhood she had coveted. She would be out of place at Dering 
Court ; and in truth they should feel out of place with her, though they 
would all be cautious not to show it. Her strong wish, therefore, to 
return to Ragan, was acceded to readily. 

General Vivian informed her in kind, delicate language, that he 
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should at once settle upon her a sum of money, which would bring 
her in a comfortable yearly income, and named the amount. It 
seemed very large to Rose ; would be absolute wealth at such a place 
as Ragan. She protested with tears that she could not spend so 
much ; she begged the General to lessen it by one half. But he would 
not. “It is a suitable and proper sum, my dear,” he said, “and will 
be paid to you in quarterly instalments.” 

And the last doubt as to the wisdom of her retirement to so remote 
a solitude was dispelled when her cousin announced her willingness, 
indeed her desire, to share this exile with her. 

For the “ yellow woman ” had been passing through much trouble 
herself, and a solitary place was more welcome to her than a crowded 
one. Close upon Rose’s departure from Redbourne, Cicely had 
married John Tree, to whom she had been long engaged. He was 
captain of a merchantman, and when they had been married just 
a week, he had to leave her and embark again. From that voyage 
he did not return, and never would; fever had carried him away 
when off the coast of China. Cicely was longing for the rest and 
quiet of Ragan almost as much as Rose. 

So, amid the falling leaves, they laid George Vivian to rest with his 
fathers in the “Vivian Ground” in Dering churchyard. As the 
mourners stood round the open grave, the valley below was nearly 
hidden from their eyes by the delicate autumn mist. The scenery of 
that funeral day had not the distant hills and the faint sea line on 
the horizon. These were there, but they were out of sight. The 
landscape seemed to end with the churchyard hedge, and a few yards 
of bare field beyond ; just as George’s life, which had once shown rare 
promise and prospects, seemed suddenly bounded by the deep grave 
and a few bitter-sweet memories. 

And when those funeral rites were over, there remained no reason 
for any further delay in.Rose’s returning to her longed-for retreat. Nay, 
there was reason for haste. For letters came from Ragan, announc- 
ing that her friend Morna, her mind still darkened by a terrible 
shadow, was fast descending to the grave. ‘Change and loss are 
everywhere, as you say, Cicely,” sighed Rose : “let me see Ragan once 
more before they have entered there.” 

It was thought well that Edgar Vivian should accompany his 
brother’s widow back to Ragan; when he would explain anything 
to the McOrists in regard to the past that needed explanation. The 
suggestion had come from Edgar himself, but the General warmly 
seconded it. 

On the day after the funeral the party started. All that Rose 
Vivian ever saw of Dering, she saw as she drove through it with 
Edgar to the station, where Cicely would join them. She saw a vision 
of ancient trees and sweet cottages, and murmured once: “ How 
lovely!” But she but longed to be away from it all. It was not 
associated with love, with happiness, only with parting and death. 
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The travelling party did not pass many people on the road to the 
station. They only encountered one vehicle. It was a ruinous cart, 
drawn by a slow, stout horse, so eccentric in movement that his driver 
discreetly brought him to a standstill while the carriage passed. This 
was the equipage of Mittens, going on his collecting rounds. But it 
had other freight than its usual bags and bundles. Seated on the 
cart on one of these was Mary Letts and her boy. Edgar Vivian 
knew them again. Mittens touched his hat as the carriage whirled 
by. The lad looked out. 

“That’s the young gentleman for whose continued existence in 
this world I am responsible,” remarked Edgar to his companion, 
willing to attract her attention to anything which might tend to slacken 
the tension of her feeling. ‘ Did you notice what a start his mother 
gave when she saw me? I thought she was going to jump out of the 
cart.” 

Mrs. Tree was already at the railway station. Ina few minutes 
they were all seated in the comfortable carriage, and poor Rose was 
beginning to retrace the journey she had made in such sore haste but 
a few days before. 

The sorrowful little group had a very solemn journey. -They only 
made two brief pauses. Rose was anxious to find herself once more 
where there seemed some sort of place for her, and the’ nearer she 
drew to her destination, the more eager and anxious did she become. 
What if she should arrive to find Morna as near death as she had 
found George ? 

At last they reached the point where they must leave even the 
Highland railway behind, and proceed by carriage. Edgar Vivian had 
never been so far North, and he was not very familiar with the scenery 
of the peculiarly wild character in which he presently found himself. 
One mountain defile opened into another; mountains lay piled on every 
hand, quartz peaks gleaming in rivalry with snow-caps, while fantastic 
forms of ridge and rock suggested weird legends of toiling troll or 
enchanted Titan. Here and there nestled little nooks of softer 
beauty—dainty groups of birch or fir, growing on the banks of 
crystal streams, fed by leaping cataracts and spanned by picturesque 
bridges. 

For some time the horses had been toiling up-hill. Mrs. Tree had 
remained in the carriage, but Rose and Edgar had left it to walk up 
the steep hill, and were now some distance in front of it. Suddenly 
Edgar caught a silver gleam on the horizon. 

“‘ Tt must be the loch at last,” he cried. 

“We shall see Ragan in a moment,” said Rose, softly, “we have 
some time to drive yet. But stop! Surely this is Colin Vass coming 
to meet us!” 

Though Edgar had never seen the Highlandman before, he saw 
something in his face which told him that Colin had come to meet 
sorrow, bearing a sorrow of his own—a sorrow newly lifted, which 
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all his Spartan fortitude scarcely knew yet how to bear. Rose saw 
it too: for there was scarcely an interrogation in her cry of : 

“ Morna! ” 

** She is at peace,” said the Highlander, solemnly. ‘* God cleared 
the clouds from her soul with the light of His own countenance 
scarce two hours ago. But the house of the McOrists stands deso- 
late, and the heart of Morna’s husband is nearly broken ! ” 

“Where is he?” asked Rose. 

Colin shook his head, as he answered: “ He is a stranger among 
us: he will not let us come near him. His grief is not as our grief. 
It has made us rivers of water: it has made him a rock of stone.” 

“He is as I was,” cried out Rose, “until my cousin came—one 
of my own people.” 

**He says he has no people,” returned Colin; “he has always 
said so. But at least he has a nation—the English—and the English 
tongue will come kindly to his dulled ears,” added the Highlander, 
leoking wistfully at Mr. Vivian. 

‘Where is he?” asked Edgar. 

“At the hotel,” replied Colin, pointing to a neat building, nestling 
in a scanty wood near the river. “ Morna died in her childhood’s bed 
and in her mother’s arms; but directly the life had departed, Mr. 
Smith, her husband, turned silently away and went back to his own 
place, where he has shut and barred himself in his room.” 

“T will go and seek him,” said Edgar, willingly. ‘I will try what 
a fellow-countryman can do for this poor young fellow. Perhaps I had 
better go to the hotel at once.” 

The carriage came up as he spoke, and Colin took Edgar’s place, 
to conduct Rose and Mrs. Tree to the farm. 

“Let us hasten,” said Colin to Rose. ‘The daughter’s seat is 
empty in Ragan. The heart of the childless mother will be warmer 
than ever to the childless widow.” 

As soon as Edgar Vivian’s errand was understood at the hotel, and 
that he had come to offer comfort to the desolate mourner, willing 
hands and eloquent Gaelic tongues directed him to the chamber where 
poor Mr. Smith sat in his despair. 

Edgar laid his hand gently onthe handle. Colin was right: the 
door was secured within. He hesitated for a minute, and then spoke. 

“ Will not Mr. Smith let a countryman from the south say a friendly 
word to him ?” 

Edgar did not expect that a heavy tottering step would so instantly 
and hurriedly cross the room. The lock flew back ; the door opened ; 


and Edgar Vivian saw 


(To be concluded.) 





AUNT PARADOX. 


ae over a late and nearly untasted breakfast in his cham- 

bers at the Temple, sat Richard Damer, Barrister-at-Law. His 
head ached,. for he had taken more wine than was good for him the 
night before. It was not a failing he was given to very much, only 
now and then; he always hated himself for it the next morning, and 
he was now taking grave counsel with his better instincts and saying 
it should not happen again. 

While thus sitting, a visitor came bustling into the room after a 
hasty knock. He was a tall and slender man with a pleasant face, 
though not one that could be called handsome, bright hazel eyes and 
bright brown hair. Richard Damer was short, slight, and fair; in 
fact, rather insignificant. His best friend could not say he was 
imposing in appearance. 

** At breakfast now!” exclaimed the new-comer. ‘You are late 
this morning, Damer.” 

“And you early,” returned Damer. ‘‘ Something new for you to 
be out at ten o’clock, isn’t it, Ryde?” 

George Ryde laughed. ‘Not at all: only I don’t come troubling 
you busy professional men at that hour,” he answered. 

“ Busy !” ejaculated Damer, in allusion to his usual briefless con- 
dition. “ Well, what have you come for now?” 

*T am thinking of running down to Brighton for a couple of days, 
and I’ve come to see if you will go with me—just for a whiff of sea- 
air.” 

“‘Can’t to-day,” replied Damer. 

“Why not? What are you going to do to-day?” 

“Turn over a new leaf.” 

“Oh! Apropos of what?” 

“Things generally.” 

“Any wonderful cause on at Westminster, in which you are to 
lead ?” 

He put the question gravely, as though he meant it, and then both 
the young men laughed. Richard Damer’s day for “leading” in 
any great cause had not yet dawned. 

“‘T came back here only the day before yesterday, after three days’ 
absence,” remarked the barrister. ‘My uncle is dead ; I went down 
and stayed of course for the funeral.” 

“Dead! What Mr. Damer of Hartley Manor! I have not seen 
it in the papers.” 

** No, I shall send it in to-day. There was nobody down at Hartley 
to act in any way until I got there, which was the day before the 
funeral, so I left it until I should be back in town. His lawyer and 
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man of business, who has done everything for him, happened to be 
away this week, or I should have been sent for before, and the servants 
are just now incapable, half paralysed at the death of their master— 
which was sudden.” 

‘**T hope you come into his property, Richard?” said Mr. Ryde, in 
a low, feeling tone—for he knew how momentous the question was. 

“To his entailed property I do, as a matter of course: I thought 
you knew that. To Hartley Manor that means, and about fifteen 
hundred a year. But as to the rest of his property, and it’s a great 
deal, I can’t say anything, for we cannot find the will.” 

** Did he make one ?” 

“Yes. Two wills in fact. He made one ten years ago, and that 
we found in an old disused cabinet. He made another last year. 
The butler tells me he was called in by his master to witness it, and 
did so in the presence of the lawyer, old Stephon, and Stephon’s clerk. 
That will cannot be found in the house, so we think that Stephon must 
hold possession of it, and will produce it on hisreturn. I hope it may 
prove so.” 

‘Your tone is a doubting one, Richard.” 

‘“‘ Well, the curious thing is, that when old Stephon was apprised of 
my uncle’s death—he is in Ireland on business—he wrote back to say 
it was impossible for him to be home in time for the funeral, that it 
must of course take place without him; and the will, he added, would 
be found in the small cabinet in the library.” 

‘And the will was not there ?” 

“‘No. Many private papers of Uncle Charles’s were there, but not 
the will. I, the butler, and Stephon’s head clerk—a respectable man 
who has been with the lawyer for thirty years—examined every place 
we could think of, but no will turned up. Thus things remain until 
Stephon’s return.” 

* And—if it’s not found ?—if the old will has to be acted upon?” 
spoke George Ryde in a low tone. 

Mr. Damer slightly shrugged his shoulders. “In that case I do 
not take more than I’ve got—the entailed estate. But yet, though, I 
suppose I should,” he added, after a moment’s thought. “In the old 
will the bulk of the money was left to a bachelor cousin of my 
uncle’s and his most intimate friend ; but the cousin has been dead 
these two years, so it is a lapsed legacy. I and Mary would come 
in for it between us, I reckon, as my uncle’s next of kin. I hope 
and trust Aunt Paradox would not get any of it!” he broke off, in a 
different tone. ‘She takes too much as it is.” 

“Who in the world is Aunt Paradox? and why does she take too 
much ?” lightly asked Mr. Ryde. 

‘“‘ Because she does not deserve it,” replied Richard Damer. ‘“ As 
to who she is, to begin with, she is not any aunt of mine, or of 
Mary’s either. She was once Eliza Lowe, a distant relative of my 
uncle’s wife, and she married an elderly man, Major Paradox, who 
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died pretty soon and left her very slenderly provided for. Putting 
her boy and girl to a cheap preparatory school, she wormed herself 
into Uncle Charles’s house, as companion to his wife, whose health 
was then beginning to fail, and whom she invariably called ‘Cousin 
Jane.’ She played her cards well at the Manor ; was crafty, under- 
bred, unscrupulous, and very sweet upon both, getting complete sway 
over the two. I believe they grew to look upon it that they had 
nothing less than a Peri within their gates.” 

** You did not, at any rate,” laughed Mr. Ryde. 

IT! Oh, I neither did nor didn’t ; I was only acareless schoolboy 
then. I had her character from Uncle Charles of late years. She 
made me and Polly call her Aunt whenever we were staying at 
the Manor, and it grew into a habit, but she is no aunt of ours.” 

** Pray are ‘ Mary’ and ‘ Polly’ one and the same individual.” 

* Quite so, and my little sister. A nice child, Ryde !—years and 
years younger than I am. _ It’s a shame, though, she should be 
under the care of Aunt Paradox.” 

* Does the Aunt Paradox still live at Hartley Manor ?” 

“Not she. I left my tale unfinished. After poor Aunt Charles’s 
death, she assumed by soft and imperceptible degrees all the airs and 
graces and the control also of the Manor’s mistress. She very nearly 
gained the post she was then working on for—that of second wife to 
its master. But he found her out in time—all her craft and her 
worthlessness, and he shut up the Manor for a spell, quietly telling 
her she must return to her own home, and went abroad for a season, 
and never believed in Aunt Paradox or her sweetness again. But in 
the will that he made after his wife’s death, the will which, as I have 
told you, is still in existence, he left her five hundred a year for life.” 

* And how comes it that you let her have charge of your 
sister ?” 

“T can’t help it; it was no doing of mine. My mother, a 
gentle, loving woman, believed in Eliza Paradox to the last ; and she 
left Mary under her charge when she died. She couldn’t leave her to 
me, I suppose, a bachelor knocking about in chambers; or to my 
Uncle Charles, as there was no mistress at the Manor ; and she chose 
Aunt Paradox. So there it is. And I can’t go to Brighton with 
you, Ryde; I must stay here to see to things and await old Stephon. 
He may turn up at any hour.” 


About a week passed on. Mr. Stephon had come back, and 
Richard Damer had gone down with him to Hartley Manor, which 
lay about twenty miles west of London. The lawyer did not hold 
the will; he said he never had held it; it had been placed by Mr. 
Damer himself in the small cabinet in the library as soon as com- 
pleted; he, Mr. Stephon, was present and saw him lock it up 
securely : he had not since seen it. Every place, likely and unlikely, 
was searched, but it could not be found. 
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“Do you think my uncle destroyed it?” asked Richard Damer. 

“No, I do not,” said the lawyer: a stout, red-faced man with 
white hair and whiskers, who wore silver-rimmed spectacles. “It’s 
not more than three or four weeks ago that he was talking about it to 
me—I’m sure it was all safe then. He felt inclined to make a slight 
alteration in the will, he said, by increasing the annuities left to Gatty 
and Mrs. Peat. In the will they stood, Gatty’s at forty pounds per 
annum, the housekeeper’s at thirty—as I have already informed you, 
Mr. Richard. Mr. Damer thought he should augment each of them 
by ten pounds. I feel sure he would have done it.” 

“‘Was anything left to Mrs. Paradox? I don’t think you have told 
me that.” 

‘Nothing at all. Nothing whatever.” 

A glow of satisfaction illumined young Damer’s face. ‘ Halleluia!” 
he breathed, irreverently. 

“IT told Mr. Damer that any such little alteration could be made 
by a short codicil, without disturbing the will,” resumed the lawyer. 
“He answered that of course it could, and he would talk further 
with me the next time I came: he had only mentioned this when I 
was on the point of departing and I could not wait.” 

“And did he talk of it with you the next time ?” 

“No,” said Mr. Stephon. ‘The next time I went down—about 
a week afterwards—I found him suffering from one of those sick 
headaches to which he was subject, and no business of any kind 
was entered upon. That was the last time I saw him. In a few days 
I was summoned in haste to Ireland, and he died the very evening of 
my departure. You are aware, I conclude,” added Mr. Stephon, after 
a pause, “ that a letter addressed to me, and ready for the post, lay 
on the table by his side when he was found dead ?” 

“Yes, I think Gatty told me so,” replied Richard. 

“‘Gatty posted the letter to me that same night, and my clerk for- 
warded it to me in Ireland. It contained only a few brief words— 
you shall see it—asking me to come down to him the following 
afternoon.” 

** About the codicil, do you think ?” 

“T have thought so. There was no other matter, so far as I know, 
that he could want me for just now.” 

“‘T wonder if he said anything to Gatty about it? He used to like 
to talk to old Gatty; put a goodish bit of confidence in him. I 
fancy lonely people do when a servant has been with them for many 
years. Here is Gatty, coming in with the tray,” broke off Richard 
* Let us ask him.” 

The butler, a portly, respectable, honest man of five-and-fifty years, 
put his luncheon tray on the table. He was disposing the plates 
about when Richard spoke to him. 

“Gatty, you remember that letter you found on the table by your 
late master’s side? Did he say anything to you about it ?” 
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“No, sir,” replied the man. ‘‘My master seemed to be rather 
silent that evening—I did not notice it at the time, but remem- 
bered it later. He dined at six o’clock as usual, I waiting on him. 
By-and-by, when it was getting dusk, he rang for lights ; it was a bit 
early for them, I thought. I lighted the lustres on the mantelpiece, 
and took in the two candles for the table: he never would burn any 
lights but wax, you know, sirs. While I was drawing down the 
blinds, he drew the two candles on the table close to him, as if 
intending to read, I thought, though I saw no book about. I was 
leaving the room when he called me back and said he would put on 
his dressing-gown, he should be more comfortable in it. I fetched 
the dressing-gown, his new one, a beautiful crimson silk. ‘ Not that,’ 
says he, the moment he saw it, ‘the old one.’ So I brought the 
old one, and helped him to put it on, in place of his evening coat. 
‘This is getting very shabby, sir,’ says I, as I was pulling the old 
purple cashmere thing round him and buttoning the band. ‘So it is, 
Gatty,’ master answers, ‘ but one is more at ease in old things than in 
new ones, however, we must soon hand it over to Robertson now ;’ 
for this old purple dressing-gown had been promised by master to 
Robertson, our late gardener, whenever it should be done with; 
Robertson having the rheumatics that bad he is unable to stir out for 
weeks together. So, that being all master wanted, I went back to 
my pantry ” 

“But about the letter, Gatty?” interrupted the lawyer in his 
sharp way. 

‘**T was coming to the letter, sir,” said the butler, who was just as 
slowly deliberate as the other was quick. ‘ At eight o’clock I took in 
my master’s cup of tea. While drinking it, he told me to put his 
writing desk on the table; I did so, and he opened it, and began 
spreading out his note paper and looking at his pens: by which I saw 
he was going to write. ‘These candles don’t give the light they used 
to, Gatty,’ says he. ‘Sir,’ says I, taking leave to say it, ‘I think it’s 
our eyes that’s in fault, not the candles; I know mine don’t see as 
they did a few years agone. ‘Ay, ay,’ says he, with a sort of sigh, ‘ it’s 
the same with us all, Gatty.’ With that I left him. When ten o’clock 
struck and he had not rung, I thought I would go in to see if he was 
not ready for his small glass of wine and water: it was very rare that 
he had it in later than ten. And—and—you know the rest, sirs,” 
broke off Gatty with a sort of sob. ‘ My poor master was lying dead 
with his head upon the desk, which was shut up then, and his 
arms clasped round it as if holding on, and the letter, stamped, and 
directed to Mr. Stephon, was on the table.” 

“Tt is the disappearance of this will that is troubling us, Gatty,” 
observed the lawyer, after a pause. “I cannot imagine what has 
become of it.” 

*‘T’m sure I can’t, sir,” returned the butler. “ But Mr. Richard says 
there’s another will, if that last one’s lost.” 
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“Yes, yes,” testily cried the lawyer, “but you don’t understand. 
There were some legacies bequeathed in this last will; one of them 
to you, Gatty. If the will can’t be found, the legacies are void.” 

Gatty sighed. “ Well, sir, we must take things as they come,” he 
said, with resignation. “My master was very dear to me, and I 
shall at all events have the consolation of knowing that he did 
remember me.” 

“You won’t suffer, Gatty, will or no will,” said Richard Damer. 

Again a few days went on. It appeared to be utterly useless to 
search further for the new will; the conclusion unwillingly come to 
was, that Mr. Damer had himself destroyed it; and Mr. Stephon 
made preparations for proving the old one, which must now be acted 
upon. By this will Mrs. Paradox came into five hundred pounds a 
year, and Richard Damer decided to go down into Norfolk to tell 
her of it. 

“You may as well go with me, George,” he said to his friend Ryde, 
the previous night. ‘There’s an excellent village inn, clean and 
quiet, and I’ve written to the landlord to expect me.” 

“Don’t mind if I do,” answered the young man, whose time was 
his own, for he had been born with a silver spoon in his mouth, and 
was in no profession. ‘What place do you call it?—Barnham ? 
Never heard of it.” 

“Tt has only about a score of dwellings in it, half of them cot- 
tages. Aunt Pavadox has named hers ‘Barnham Lodge.’ We'll go 
down by an early train to-morrow. The country is very pretty about 
there—affords a fine field for you sketchers.” 


II. 


BARNHAM LODGE was a little red-brick house, standing just beyond 
the village. It had a flower garden and lawn, a productive 
kitchen-garden and a poultry-yard surrounding it. Seated in the 
kitchen, scraping asparagus, was a fair, pretty girl, very intent upon 
her work. She wore a white cotton frock with blue spots upon it; 
spots as blue as her own clear blue eyes. Her sleeves were partly 
tucked up and her hands and arms were the delicate ones of a lady. 
May had just come in, the air was balmy, and the sun shone through 
the kitchen window right upon the girl’s lovely golden hair. 

At that moment two young men, who had left the train and ordered 
a porter to take their travelling bags to the village-inn, the “ Plough,” 
where they meant to put up, turned into the garden. On each side 
of the path that led up to the door was a flower-bed, in which 
appeared Spring’s fragrant flowers. Richard Damer, who wore 
mourning, stooped to pick a small early rose, no bigger than a 
butten. By the broad, white doorstep grew a huge cluster of the 
fragrant southernwood—not that everybody cares for its scent. He 
tried the front door, found it fastened, and was turning away. 
“Why don’t you knock ?” asked Mr. Ryde. 
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“Not I; I’m not going to stand on ceremony with Aunt Paradox. 
We'll go round to the other door.” 

The other door was the kitchen-door, and stood open. Richard 
was at it first, and halted in silence; his friend behind him. The 
girl, busy with her asparagus, did not observe them, and they stopped 
a moment, looking at her. Just then a stout little ball of a woman 
with a soft, plump, yet shrewish face, entered from the house passage 
opposite. 

“Now then, Mary, is that asparagus not done?” she called out, in 
shrill tones. ‘ What an idle girl you are. You've y 

In looking up, Mary Damer caught sight of the strangers. One 
moment of doubt, and then down went knife and asparagus upon the 
kitchen table, and her joyful arms were clinging to her brother. 

“Oh, Dick, is it you! Aunt Paradox, it is Richard!” 

“* Dear me, and what if it is !—you needn’t make a fuss over him,” 
cried Mrs. Paradox, who never had a pleasant word for Richard, 
before his face or behind his back. 

** How do you do, Aunt Paradox,” said he, holding out his hand to 
her. ‘“ Allow me to introduce to you my friend, Mr. Ryde. George, 
this is my sister Mary. We have taken you by surprise,” he added 
to the elder lady, who was surreptitiously smoothing down her 
morning gown and giving twitches to her light curls, which were fewer 
and scantier than they used to be—while Mary received the stranger 
with the sweet and kindly grace of a young princess. 

“Indeed you have,” said Mrs. Paradox, in answer to Richard’s 
last remark—‘“ coming into the house this way! There is a front 
door.” 

“We found it bolted, and came round to save trouble,” said he. 

“You would have been heard had you knocked. Hannah is only 
sweeping down the stairs. Will you walk this way now? You can 
come also, Mary: Hannah will finish that asparagus.” 

She led the way to the best sitting-room ; a pretty room, well 
furnished. For Aunt Paradox had some good furniture which she 
had never parted with ; and her own income was somewhat over two 
hundred pounds a year. One can live comfortably in a rural district 
upon that. They took their seats, and Richard Damer disclosed the 
news. Mr. Damer of Hartley Manor was dead —— 

“Yes, I saw it in the Zzmes nearly three weeks ago,” she inter- 
rupted. ‘All that while ago, and nobody has had the common 
courtesy to write to apprise me of it.” 

Richard began to explain about the missing will. They had waited 
until that should be found, or else given up as lost, before apprising 
her. In the old will she took an annuity of five hundred pounds ; 
in the 

“T know I did,” she again interrupted. ‘But I thought Charles 
Damer would probably have made a fresh will.” 

* As he had,” said Richard. ‘But the new one cannot be found 
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and we suppose he destroyed it. Therefore the old one is to be 
proved, under which you take your five hundred a year.” 

Mrs. Paradox smiled softly and then heaved a sigh, as if the news 
relieved her of some heavy pain. All the sweetly insinuating manner 
of the by-gone days came up again. 

“Well, it is good of you to bring me the news, Richard, and I 
thank you, though you did come in by the kitchen-door. Did I take 
the same annuity under the last will ?” 

“No. I believe your name was not mentioned in the last will, 
aunt. Mr. Stephon made it, and he will no doubt give you all par- 
ticulars if you wish.” 

“Oh, I don’t wish it, thank you. The will does not exist, 
so it’s no matter what was in it. Are you returning to London 
to-day ?” 

“No. We are going to take the benefit of the country air for a 
few days. We shall stay at the ‘Plough.’ I wrote to the landlord 
yesterday. Is Arminia well, aunt >—and grown up into a beauty, as 
you used to predict?” 

“Beautiful is hardly the name for her,” returned Mrs. Paradox ; 
* Arminia is more than beautiful. She will be at home this evening. 
She goes to the Ladies’ College here by day, just for accomplish- 
ments.” 

* And you go also, I presume, Mary?” 

Mary Damer coloured, hesitated, and looked at Mrs. Paradox. 

“T have not sent Mary this term,” said that lady. “ And really 
she does not need it. She will never be clever at music, and her 
drawing she does at home. Will you take any refreshment ?—and 
you, Mr. Ryde?” 

They both declined, and left, promising to call later in the day. 
Arm-in-arm, they strolled towards the Plough. 

“‘She’s an old cat,” remarked Richard, with suavity. “She has a 
good income paid her with my sister, and fockets it—except just. 
what goes in the child’s meat and drink. I can see.” 

“And puts her to scrape asparagus and shell peas,” laughed 
George Ryde. “But I say, old fellow, how came you to talk of 
your sister as a child ?” 

“What else do you call her?” 

“JT should call her a young woman; and a very charming one 
too. How old is she ?” 

“ How old? Oh, sixteen, I suppose.” 

** And the rest of it.” 

“The rest? let me see. Mary is nine years younger than I am, 
and I am twenty-seven. Why, if I don’t believe the child must be 
eighteen. Eighteen next July. How time passes!” 

They settled themselves comfortably at the Plough, an old- 
fashioned, sleepy village inn now, but one of some note in the old 
posting days. Towards evening they went out to call again upon 
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Mrs. Paradox. The sun was setting behind a distant hill, and the 
earth seemed bathed in golden light. 

The two young girls stood at the gate, looking out over the 
narrow strip of common, perhaps looking out for them. Mary wore 
a black silk frock now ; her pretty neck and arms were bare, and she 
looked like the child Richard had called her. 

Arminia was different. Arminia Paradox had never looked like a 
child when she was one. She took after her late father, the Major, 
who was tall, dark and upright. She had beautiful black eyes and 
purple black hair, and cheeks bright as a crimson rose. A very 
handsome girl indeed, of distinguished presence. Her light silk 
dress gleamed with richness. 

“ Mamma thought you would be coming,” said she, with a brilliant 
smile, as she put her hand into Richard’s. 

“ Why, how you have grown, Arminia!” he exclaimed. ‘ May I 
take a cousin’s kiss ?” bending his head. 

“ No, of course not, sir—for shame!” she answered, laughing and 
drawing back. “Richard, you are just the same tease that you 
used to be.” 

“Ta tease? never. You should see what Ryde is. I’m a sober 
judge of middle age compared with him.” 

Talking and laughing, they strolled about the lawn, and then round 
to the kitchen garden to see the lovely blossoms of the fruit trees. 
Arminia, walking by Mr. Ryde’s side, invited him to go and look at 
the lilies of the valley, which were under the garden wall. 

Richard drew his sister aside. ‘They were passing a bench and he 
bade her sit down on it, and took his seat beside her. “ Mary, I 
want to ask you a thing or two,” he said. ‘I am your guardian, you 
know, though the mother did leave you to Aunt Paradox, so far as 
residence goes. How is it that you do not go to this college as 
well as Arminia?” 

Mary hesitated. She was very sweet-natured, and did not like to 
tell tales. 

“ You must answer me,” said her brother, with authority. 

* Aunt Paradox thinks I know enough, Richard. I have not gone 
there for twelve months.” 

“Oh! You stop at home and do housework instead.” 

“T only help, Richard. When only one servant is kept in a 
house, she cannot do everything.” 

“Why does not Arminia do it, instead of you?” 

“ Aunt Paradox wants Arminia to be very accomplished, as she is 
so beautiful.” 

“She may be accomplished, and welcome. But I fail to see, 
child, why you should not be accomplished also.” 

“T don’t think I have any talent for fine accomplishments, as 
Arminia has. Mamma never cared about my music, you know: so 
long as I played softly and sang the old songs to her, she was 
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contented. But it is the expense, Richard ; Aunt Paradox cannot 
afford it.” 

“Are you aware, my dear, that she receives a hundred and fifty 
pounds a year with you?” he asked, in a grave tone. ‘And thirty 
pounds besides for your dress. ‘That last item she stood out for, and 
got it as an extra.” 

“Does she have extra for my dress ?—I did not know that. I 
have been afraid to ask for a new frock: she says sometimes what a 
cost I am to her.” 

“‘ How often do you have a new frock.” 

“Hardly ever. I had a good many when I came, besides my 
mourning. Aunt has them lengthened and done up for me. I 
assure you, Richard, she is very poor, and can hardly find money for 
anything.” 

** What does her money go in?” 

“She has to send a good deal to her son, Clement, who often 
writes for it. ‘Then Armine has so many new things; my aunt likes 
her to be dressed well.” 

Mr. Richard Damer drew in his lips. A nice state of affairs ! 
thought he. And the fault is partly mine. A whole year this 
month since I came here to see after the child. Shame upon my 
negligence! 

He said no more then; indeed she was not the right person to say 
it to. But he promised himself a speedy half-hour’s interview with 
Aunt Paradox. 

“‘T have to stay here until I am twenty-one, have I not, Richard?” 

*‘ Yes, my dear. Unless you cut short the term by getting married. 
You can do that.” 

“Oh, Richard!” she laughed, blushing. ‘“ Married! I! That 
is too good a joke.” 

“Yet it might happen, I suppose, Mary. But it could not happen 
without my consent. Understand that, young lady.” 

‘“‘ Must my aunt give her consent also ?” asked the girl, quickly. 

“No. Fortunately. You are not in her power in any way, except 
as to residence. Why?” 

‘“‘ Because—because,” hesitated Mary, dropping her voice to a low 
key, “one afternoon, when some of the girls were here from the 
college, we were playing at husbands and wives; it is a rather silly 
play. Each girl has to choose for her husband some character out of 
aromance. One girl chose the Master of Ravenswood, another chose 
Jack Sheppard, which made us laugh. I was choosing Moses Prim- 
rose in the Vicar of Wakefield, to make them laugh again, you know, 
when Aunt Paradox spoke up sharply, telling me I need not trouble 
myself to choose at all, for my future husband was fixed upon and 
waiting for me. I e 

** What did she mean ?” 

“T’m afraid she meant Clement. I fear she means me to marry 
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him when I am old enough; Armine says so; and oh, Richard, I 
can’t bear him.” 

Richard Damer took his arm from beneath his sister’s golden curls 
that were bending down upon it, stood up, and put his back against 
a tree, a terrible look of anger upon his face. It was a minute or 
two before he spoke. 

“Is Clement Paradox here often ?” he then asked, quietly. 

“Oh, no, scarcely ever. He cannot get leave—and his regiment is 
over in Ireland now.” 

** And you can’t bear him, Mary ?” 

“T can’t, I can’t,” she answered, with a sort of sob. “ But you 
must not tell that to Aunt Paradox—or to Arminia, either.” 

“My dear, you may put your little heart at rest in all ways,” said 
Richard. ‘ Nobody can marry you without my consent for many a 
year to come—not until you are five-and-twenty years of age in fact ; 
and I shall never give that consent to Clement Paradox.” 

‘Hush, please, Richard! They are coming back.” 

“One more word, my dear. How is it you have never mentioned 
any of these things to me in your letters ?—about not going to 
school—about Clement . 

“Oh, please hush, Dick! I can’t; I’ve not been able to do so; 
Aunt Paradox always sits by me when I write my letters.” 

*“‘ How idle you are this evening, Damer!” exclaimed Mr. Ryde. 
‘“‘ We have been all about everywhere.” 

‘“* Hope you have enjoyed it,” returned Richard. “ Idleness is one 
of my besetting sins.” 

They were summoned by Mrs. Paradox, and went in. A sump- 
tuous tea was spread upon the table. Hot buttered rolls, cake, and 
honey, potted meat, and preserved strawberries and cream, and tea 
and coffee. And Aunt Paradox was sweeter than the honey, and 
Armine witty and beautiful, and Mary shy and silent. 





III. 


THE days that ensued were pleasant, the weather was warm and 
light. Richard took an opportunity of treating Aunt Paradox to his 
opinion upon one or two subjects, but he might as well have let it 
alone. The past was past and its events could not be altered. She 
was all suavity, assuring her “ dear nephew” that she and Polly were 
delightfully happy together; as to Mary’s shelling peas, or anything of 
that kind again, why of course not. She, Aunt Paradox; was at her 
ease now as to money matters, her new legacy of five hundred a-year 
placed her so, and she should live accordingly, and keep an additional 
maid, who was already engaged. As to Mary, she had made arrange- 
ments for her to return at once to the college with Armine to pursue 
her music and drawing studies. 

But that last item Richard negatived. Not while he was at Barn- 
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ham, he said ; he wanted Mary himself, to go about with him in his 
walks, and soon. In a week or two, when he should have left, she 
might go back to college if she liked. 

Accordingly, every morning after breakfast, or nearly every morning, 
Richard arrived to run away with his sister. Aunt Paradox did not 
altogether approve of these expeditions, but she had no power to stop 
them ; Richard was higher in authority as to the guardianship than 
she was. 

“She will get as sunburnt as possible,” remonstrated Aunt Paradox, 
when Richard came the second morning. ‘“ Mary is one who tans 
frightfully.” 

“Oh, we don’t mind that,” said he. “It will make her look strong 
and healthy.” 

‘“‘ Where are you going to take her this morning ? ” 

“Where fancy leads me,” said he, carelessly. ‘ Don’t know yet. 
Over to see the deer in Lord What’s-his-name’s park, perhaps.” 

* Will Mr. Ryde go with you?” questioned Aunt Paradox. 

“Ryde?” repeated Richard, vaguely, as if he did not know the 
name. “Oh, he! Ryde goes off, sketching scenery. He is an 
adept at that.” 

“He is rich, is he not, that Mr. Ryde?” 

“Very rich. Far better off than I am, with all Uncle Damer’s 
money.” 

“ And a gentleman by descent ?” 

*‘ Quite,” assented Richard again. “So you are here at last, 
Miss Mary! Hope you’ve taken your own time to put that straw 
hat on!” 

It was a very pretty hat, and a very pretty face was blushing under 
its shade. ‘They went away together, the brother and sister, Aunt 
Paradox standing at the door to look after them. 

“ That young Ryde will be the very Zarti for Armine,” mused she : 
“and he cannot fail to fall convert to her beauty. I did once think 
of Richard for her, but I see he has turned out to be of a miserable 
disposition ; one of those obstinate, antagonistic men who won’t be 
led.” 

Walking away, in the full enjoyment of the balmy air, towards 
Lord What’s-his name’s park, they came upon Mr. Ryde, who was 
seated upon a low bank, sketching. 

“This is the loveliest little bit of view possible,” remarked he, as 
they sat down. “I dare say you know it already, Miss Mary.” 

“Yes ; I sketched it myself once,” she replied as he showed her 
his work. But oh, not as you are doing it. I wish I could draw 
like this !” 

‘Do you take lessons ?” 

“Not now. Aunt Paradox thinks they are wasted upon me. I 
am not clever—as Armine is.” 

“Does Miss Paradox draw?” 
VOL. XL. 
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“No; but you should hear her music. She plays and sings—oh, 
like a professional.” 3 

“ Armine’s grand at everything,” put in Richard, who sat flinging 
stones into the little brook; “Mary is only a goose beside her. 
Never mind, child ; you are clever enough for me.” 

The sketch was not finished that day, nor the next, nor the next. 
They all three aided at its progress each day; Mr. Ryde drawing, the 
other two looking on. The work was much hindered by intervals of 
conversation, and by strollings hither and thither. Richard, who was 
not at all a goose himself—on the contrary, rather deep, so far as 
reading Aunt Paradox went—charged Mary that she was not to say 
anything about the sketching intervals. 

One evening, when Richard had stayed at home to write letters, he 
reached Barnham Villa only at the gloaming. Mary was in the par- 
lour alone, her head bent down on the arm of the sofa, her face 
rather disconsolate. 

‘Where are they all?” asked Richard. 

* Aunt Paradox is up in her room ; she won’t be long, I think.” 

“But Ryde? Where’s he?” 

“He and Arminia went for a walk together after tea.” 

*‘ And why did you not go also?” 

* Aunt Paradox would not let me,” sighed Mary. ‘She said I had 
too much walking with you in the day-time. Armine said so too.” 

“Well, come with me now, Mary. We'll go and meet them.” 

Mary drew back. “I cannot,” she whispered; “ Aunt Paradox 
would be angry with me. She ordered me never, never to join Mr. 
Ryde and Armine; when they are together I am not to go within 
yards of them.” 

Richard Damer laughed softly for a full minute. He had suspected 
the policy of Aunt Paradox before ; now he knew it openly. Well, 
if he was anything of a conjurer, she would find herself mistaken. 

‘* What are you laughing at, Richard?” » 

“ At Aunt Paradox, Mary. Never mind the why and the where- 


fore.” 


Two or three weeks went on, and the merry month of May was 
drawing to a close. It had kept up its character for lovely 
weather throughout, as if the seasons were returning to what they 
were in the days gone by. Aunt Paradox was somewhat surprised 
that the young men should stay so long, but put it down to the 
attractions of Arminia. Mr. Ryde said he was taking a series of 
sketches, and stayed to complete them: which Aunt Paradox regarded 
as only a figure of speech. She treated them to sumptuous teas— 
they all dined early—and after tea there would be charmingly 
romantic saunterings by moonlight. 

“‘ But he never speaks ; he shows no special indication of coming 
forward as he ought,” grumbled Aunt Paradox to herself. “ Armine 
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says he is like an owl for sedateness whenever they are alone 
together.” 

Arminia had a little holiday just then, it being the middle of the 
summer term. On the first day, after dinner, she was sauntering 
in the shady walk at the side of the garden, humming snatches of the 
last new song, and not at all aware that Mr. Ryde was sitting on the 
other side of the trees completing a sketch. They had been with him 
there in the morning until he went home to dinner, but did not know 
he had hastened back again. 

Mary,” called out the young lady to her cousin indoors, “just 
bring me my parasol. The pink one.” 

“TI can’t find the pink one anywhere,” said Mary Damer, advancing 
with a green one. “ Here’s the other.” 

“ Will they come over at all this afternoon, do you know?” asked 
Armine, as she put up the parasol. 

** 1 don’t know I’m sure.” 

“You never do know anything; you never take the trouble to 
know—as if you could not have asked Dick!” cried Miss Paradox 
reproachfully. 

“T did not think to ask him, Armine.” 

“To be sure not. It would not be you if you had thought. I 
wonder how you'll get through life, Mary ?” 

Not being able to answer, Mary was silent. 

“IT expect you'll vegetate on here with my mother and grow into. 
an old maid,” said Armine loftily. ‘‘ You have no fortune to speak 
of, as you don’t take anything under Mr. Damer’s will, just a hundred 
or two a year; and not possessing personal attractions to make up 
for it, the chances are you'll not marry at all. Mamma did think 
of you for Clement; but she and Dick have had a split upon the 
subject, so—— ” 

*‘T would not have Clement if he were worth his weight in gold,” 
said Mary, taking courage to say it for the first time in her subdued 
life. ‘Dick says he shall have me to live with him; I’m to keep 
house for him.” 

Armine tossed back her beautiful raven curls. “All talk, my 
dear. Dick will marry, now that he has come into his fortune. He 
won’t have room for you.” 

“Shall you marry, Armine ?” asked the girl, with a sigh. 

‘Why, of ‘course I shall. What a silly question! Sooner than 
you suspect, perhaps. You shall come to London on a week’s 
visit to me now and then, Mary, if you behave yourself.” 

“Then you will live in London ?” 

“ Certainly—for part of the year. But I’m not going to say any 
more about it now, only don’t you be surprised at anything that 
may happen,” said Armine, sitting down on the bench under shelter 
of the trees. ‘You may go and fetch me a book that I’ve left on 
the drawing-room sofa, Mary ” 
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Mary fetched the book, and then went indoors. By and by, 
when Armine grew tired of reading and of the solitude, she returned 
to the house, and found Mary seated at the table with some sketches 
before her. Mrs. Paradox sat at the open window. 

“ Did you do these?” asked Armine, looking at the sketches. 

“Yes,” said Mary. 

** But they look fresh—as if recently done?” 

‘“‘T have done them all since Richard came.” 

“You have improved, Mary.” 

“That is through Mr. Ryde. He has been taking great pains 
with me.” 

“Mr. Ryde has ?” exclaimed Armine. 

“-What’s that?” curtly demanded Mrs. Paradox, turning her head. 
‘When has Mr. Ryde taken pains with you, pray ?” 

“ All these mornings, when I have been out with Richard,” replied 
Mary, simply. ‘ While Mr. Ryde does his own sketches, he attends 
to me. It is very kind of him.” 

‘Am I to understand that you—that you have been sitting side- 
by-side with George Ryde during his sketching excursions?” cried 
Mrs. Paradox, advancing with a severe countenance. “Am I to 
understand ¢hat, Mary ?” 

“Yes, aunt; I and Richard have been with him. Sometimes 
Richard would read to us.” 

Aunt Paradox pushed back her scanty flaxen hair. Words at first 
failed her. 

“ And you never told me of it, Miss Mary! You desperately 
deceitful little toad !” 

Mary burst into tears ; thrust her sketches into her portfolio, ran 
into the garden, and took refuge on the shady bench under the 
trees where Armine had been recently sitting. There she sobbed 
aloud. 

“What is the matter, Mary?” presently cried a low and tender 
voice beside her. She looked up to see George Ryde. Hearing the 
sobs on the other side the trees, he came in at a little gate higher 
up, and sat down by her as he put the question. 

Mary was ashamed to be caught giving way to her distress, and 
hastily dried her tears. 

“It is nothing,” she said. “Aunt Paradox scolded me. That’s 
all.” 

‘“‘ She scolds you pretty often, I fancy, Mary.” 

“Not often now. Not while Richard is here.” 

‘‘ Ah, what shall you do when we are gone? The scoldings will 
begin again in earnest then, won’t they ?” 

“Oh, I’m afraid so. I hope Richard will have me up to live with 
him! He said the other day he would. He said he wanted me to 
keep house for him.” 

“But, my dear—Mary,” said George Ryde, not quite so coherently 
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as usual, “ what if somebody else wants you to keep house for him? 
What if 7 want you?—if I cannot spare you to Richard?” 

He had taken both her hands in his, and caused her to turn her 
face towards him. Poor Mary never answered. Her eyes were cast 
down ; her cheeks were burning. 

‘Will you be my wife, Mary? And come home to me, and keep 
my house? Will you be my dearly-loved wife for ever and for 
ever?” 

“T have no fortune, to speak of,” faltered Mary. “ Armine says 
I must not expect to marry.” 

“ And no personal attractions to make up for the want of fortune; 
and so you will have to vegetate here with Aunt Paradox and grow 
into an old ” 

“Oh!” cried the girl, blushing more than before, “ you must have 
overheard !” 

“To be sure. I was at the back of the trees there, filling-in my 
sketch. My little darling, my best-beloved! I shall take you away 
from this unkindness to a haven of happiness.” 

He bent her face down upon his breast and took his first kisses 
from it. He did it so masterfully that Mary could not hinder him, 
—and at last did not try to. 

“‘ What will Richard say?” she whispered. 

“ Richard said last night, when I spoke to him, that he would give 
Mary to me with all the pleasure in life, and the sooner I took her 
away the better.” 

Tea and the ladies had been waiting a quarter of an hour when 
the two got indoors. ‘They had supposed Mary was sulking; Aunt 
Paradox said so; and to see her come across the lawn with George 
Ryde, surprised them much. 

“Why, they are arm-in-arm ! Do you see, Armine ?—she has taken 
his arm! What a brazen child it is !” 

And Aunt Paradox, who did sometimes forget her company manners 
when very much put out, met Mary with an angry reproach at her 

‘forward behaviour. George Ryde stood quietly to listen, keeping 
her on his arm. 

“Tt is all as it should be, Mrs. Paradox. I have been extorting a 
promise from this young lady which gives her the right to my arm 
from henceforth. She has consented to be my wife.” 

A dead silence. The communication was too weighty to be 
answered lightly. It partially stunned Aunt Paradox. 

“This comes of those. sketching mornings!” she exclaimed, 
finding her tongue. 

“Well, I suppose it has partly grown out of them,” assented Mr. 
Ryde. “But I assure you I fell in love with Mary at first sight, 
when she was in the kitchen, scraping asparagus. I thought she had 
the sweetest face I ever saw.” 

Aunt Paradox knew very well on which side her bread was buttered ; 
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she did not intend to offend Mr. Ryde, and smiled away her wrath. 
After awhile they began tea, thinking it useless to wait longer for 
Richard, and wondering much what had become of him. 

Tea was nearly over when he came. He had been detained by 
letters, he said, bringing momentous news. The one letter, a short 
one, was from Mr. Stephon; the other one, which was long, came 
from the butler, Gatty. 

The missing will was found. And as Gatty’s letter gave the account 
of how it was done, which the lawyer’s did not give, it is Gatty’s letter 
that we must read : 

Hartley Manor, 29th May. 

DEAR AND HonoureD MasTEerR,—This comes hoping you are 
well, sir, which it leaves me at present. The strangest thing has 
come to light, which it is no less than the lost will, and I am here . 
sat down in my pantry to write you the particulars, sir, such being my 
duty. You must remember my late master’s old purple cashmere 
dressing-gown, which he put on the night he died, and was promised 
to old Robertson when he should have done with it? We gave 
the gown to Robertson soon after you left us last, Mr. Richard, 
which you told me and Mrs. Peat we was to do, Mrs. Peat turning 
out the pockets first by my orders, but there was nothing in 
’em. Robertson was fine and thankful for it, he was, saying ’twas too 
smart for him, and how good the old master was, but he have not had 
occasion to wear it yet on account of the warm weather. Last night, 
being chilly, he put it on, and down he sits upon something that felt 
hard. Putting his hand into the pocket, which is an inner one (and 
which Mrs. Peat must have missed), though the others is easy to find, 
he pulls out a big packet in a big strong envellop of parchment, on 
which was writ outside ‘ Will of Charles Damer, Esquire.’ It was 
too late to come up, he’d have found us all shut up, but he says he 
couldn’t sleep all night for trembling, and at breakfast time this 
morning he brought up the will. I locked it up, sir, in master’s old 
safe, and wrote to Mr. Stephon by the early post, and now I’m 
writing to you, Mr. Richard. And I’m glad it’s found, sir, and so is 
Mrs. Peat, for it’s awkward to lose grave things out of a house, 
specially when them they belong to is dead, and I humbly beg to 
send my duty to you, Mr. Richard, and am your faithful servant to 
command, sir, Tuomas Gatty.” 


Richard Damer read this letter aloud to the party at the tea-table. 
A dead silence ensued as his voice ceased. Aunt Paradox was passing 
her handkerchief over her suddenly heated face. 

“The other will?” she gasped. “Does the other will stand 
good ?” 

“Certainly not,” said Richard. “Fortunately it has not been 
proved. Stephon had to go again to Ireland and was not here to 
attend to it.” 
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Her voice seemed to be failing her. ‘Shall I not get my five 
hundred a year?” she faltered. 

Richard would not tell her the truth just now—that she would get 
nothing. He plunged into comments upon the news, as if her question 
had escaped his ears. 

“ Uncle Charles must have had his will out that night, looking at it. 
Gatty remarked that he drew the candles close to him on the table as 
if he were about to read, though the man saw no book about. And 
he no doubt, later, put the will back in its envelope, and slipped it into 
the inner pocket of his dressing-gown, before causing Gatty to place 
his desk on the table that he might write to Stephon. To think of 
the searchings we had !—in every nook and corner of the house, 
likely and unlikely !—and never remembered to effectually look in the 
pockets of that seedy old dressing-gown !” 

“ Does Mary take anything under the new will?” asked Arminia, 
suddenly speaking for the first time. 

““T believe so,” answered Dick. ‘One thing I know she takes; I 
remember that. She has all Aunt Charles’s jewels. They are 
specially bequeathed to her.” 

“Nonsense!” fired Aunt Paradox, getting her voice up. “ My 
Cousin Jane’s jewels are not suitable for a child; they are unusually 
valuable. You must make a mistake, Richard ; you never saw the 
will, you know.” 

“Just so; they are very valuable,” nodded Richard; “their value 
no doubt, caused Uncle Charles to make them a special bequest. 
Any way, they are Mary’s now. No, I never saw the will, as you 
observe ; I only heard of its contents from Stephon.” 

“Shall you stay on here now?” she continued. 

“I go up to-morrow.” 

““T suppose I must go with you,” said George Ryde, in a grumbling 
tone; “I have lots of matters to see to. But I shallsoon come down 
again. Very soon, my love,” he whispered to Mary. 


The new and legal will was proved without delay. With the exception 
of legacies to servants, Richard and Mary Damer came into nearly 
all the property. Aunt Paradox was in a distressing state; down 
in the depths of woe one hour, in a furious passion the next. 

But Richard Damer was not hard upon her. After keeping her a 
month in suspense, for punishment, he made over to her property 
which would bring her in five hundred a year ; the money to lapse in 
equal shares to her son and daughter at her death. 

And in due course of time—a short course and not a long one— 
there was a gay wedding at Hartley Manor, when Mary became the 
wife of George Ryde. 














TWO WOMEN OF LETTERS OF THE LAST 
CENTURY. 


Cie one notable feature of that most barren of all epochs in 

English literature, the last three decades of the eighteenth 
century, was the rise of female talent. Woman for the first time be- 
came a power in literature. Now and again lady authors had 
appeared, but they had been regarded only as curious phenomena, 
and their influence had been for evil rather than good. Joanna 
Baillie, Mrs. Barbauld, Fanny Burney, and Hannah More were the 
mothers of that long line of writers who have done so much to purify 
the tone of our literature. 

Probably these early authoresses were indebted for much of their 
success to the novelty of the thing. It was considered so astonish- 
ingly clever in a woman to write a book, and people read it as they 
would have gone to see some wonderful production of nature. 
Again, the style was fresh, and social and moral objects and ques- 
tions were regarded from a new point of view. Otherwise it would 
be difficult to account for the avidity with which the public bought 
works that would now fall stillborn from the press—even if they 
could find a publisher so recklessly venturesome as to stand sponsor 
to them. Devoid as these lives are of romance and incident, they 
are interesting as pictures of manners and conditions of life which have 
passed away ; and they are instructive as pictures of calm, well-regulated 
minds, pursuing an even course of usefulness and tranquil enjoyment, 
knowing little or nothing of the feverish impulses and unrest which 
harass the humanity of these last years of our century. The present 
article proposes to briefly relate the story of two of the most remark- 
able of these, Hannah More and Joanna Baillie 

To begin. 

Hannah More was born at Stapleton, a Gloucestershire village, 
near Bristol, in the year 1745. Her father, who was a schoolmaster, 
died while she was still very young, leaving behind a widow and five girls 
—the youngest of whom was only two years old—with little or no pro- 
vision. Of the mother we hear but little, but there was plenty of 
energy among the girls ; as an instance, the elder used to walk daily 
to Bristol and back to learn French, and then return and teach it to 
her sisters. Hannah, who was the fourth daughter, seems to have 
received little regular education, but her diligence and love of study 
more than made up for such deficiences. From a French officer, 2 
prisoner on parole, who lodged with them, she perfected her know- 
ledge of that language, taught herself Italian, and read indefatigably. 

Years afterwards one of the sisters described this period of their 
lives to Dr. Johnson in a very lively and graphic manner. ‘“ With the 
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‘same ease, familiarity, and confidence we should have done had 
only our own dear Dr. Stonehouse* been present, we entered upon 
the history of our birth, parentage, and education, showing how we 
were born with more desires than guineas, and how, as years increased 
our appetites, the cupboard at home began to grow too small to gratify 
them ; and how, with a bottle of water, a bed, and a blanket, we set 
out to seek our fortunes ; and how we found a great house with no- 
thing in it; and how it was likely to remain so till, looking into our 
knowledge boxes, we happened to find a little learning, a good thing 
when land is gone, or rather none ; and so at last, by giving a little of 
this learning to those who had less, we got a good store of gold in re- 
turn.” In other words, the orphan sisters opened a school. 

Before Hannah arrived at her seventeenth birthday she had com- 
posed a sacred drama, ‘‘ The Search for Happiness,” for the use of her 
pupils. Such exercises for young ladies were common in those days, 
and had been from the time that Racine wrote “ Esther” and 
‘* Athalie ” for Madame de Maintenon’s pupils at St. Cyr. The little 
piece was published, and this first juvenile effort actually ran through 
three editions. 

And now the Misses More’s school became so famous, and was so 
largely patronised, that they were enabled to remove it to more 
spacious quarters, in Rack Street, Bristol. 

The next year Hannah produced a translation of Metastasio’s 
* Attilio Regolo,” which she called ‘“‘ The Inflexible Captive,” and 
which was acted at the Theatres Royal, Bath and Exeter, with some 
success. 

Here let us pause for a moment to relate the one sentimental 
episode of our heroine’s life. 

A rich gentleman, named Turner, fell in love with the bright, 
vivacious, clever girl, and although he was some forty years her 
senior, she accepted the offer of his hand and heart. The day was 
named, the wedding trousseau prepared, when, for some inexpli- 
cabie reason, the bridegroom desired that the happy event might be 
put off. Again a time was fixed, and again the gentleman found a 
cause to defer it. Hannah’s friends now interposed, and the match, 
after some further delay, was finally broken off. Mr. Turner pro- 
posed to compensate the young lady for her expense and disappoint- 
ment by an annuity, and, strange as it appears, she was ultimately 
prevailed upon to accept this compromise. He seems to have always 
held her in affectionate remembrance, for at his death, many years 
afterwards, he bequeathed her a legacy of a thousand pounds. 

In 1774 she paid her first visit to London. Literary reputations 
were easily made in those days, for upon the strength of the two 
novels just named and a volume of poems, Miss More gained ad- 
mittance to the first literary coterie in the metropolis, and was there 


* Sir James Stonehouse, a celebrated physician, who had settled at Bristcl, 
a great patron of the Mores, 
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received with much effusiveness by such men as Reynolds, Burke, 
Garrick, and even Johnson. For Garrick she conceived a most 
enthusiastic friendship. Some of the most striking descriptions of his 
performances may be found in her letters, and he petted and flattered 
her as he did all who paid tribute to his genius. A poem entitled 
“Sir Eldred of the Bower,” written in imitation of the old ballads 
which Dr. Percy in his “ Reliques” had brought into fashion, still 
further increased her fame, and rendered her quite a lioness in society. 
Johnson was in raptures with her. “If,” writes her sister, “a 
wedding should take place before our return, don’t be surprised, 
between the mother of Sir Eldred, and the father of my much loved 
Irene.* Nay, Mrs. Montagu says if tender words are the precursors of 
connubial engagements, we may expect great things, for it is nothing 
but ‘child,’ ‘little fool,’ ‘love,’ and ‘dearest.’ If Hannah’s head 
stands proof against all the adulation and kindness of the great folks 
here, why, then, I will venture to say nothing of this kind will meet 
her hereafter.” 

Her fame was prodigiously increased by the production of her 
tragedy of “ Percy,” written under the supervision of Garrick himself, 
produced at Covent Garden in 1777, and played seventeen nights— 
a great run in those days—to crowded houses. Lord Lyttelton went 
six or seven times; Mrs. Boscawen, a noted dilettante, sent her a laurel 
crown ; and the Duke of Northumberland, whose ancestor she had 
painted in such heroic colours, sent her a handsome pecuniary 
present. 

“ Mr. Garrick’s study, Adelphi, 10 at night,”—she writes to her 
sister describing the first performance: ‘ He himself puts the pen in 
my hand, and bids me say that all is just as it should be. Nothing 
was more warmly received. I went with Mr. and Mrs. Garrick, sat 
in Mrs. Harris’s box, in a snug, dark corner, and behaved very well, 
that is very quietly. The prologue and episode were received with 
bursts of applause—so indeed was the whole—as much beyond my 
expectation as my deserts. Mr. Garrick’s kindness has been un- 
ceasing.” 

‘Full of pleasant pictures of kind, dear, genial, good-hearted David 
Garrick are her letters. How they made much bargaining over the 
aforesaid prologue, which he wrote for her; how he told her that 
Dryden got handsome sums for those effusions, but as he, Garrick, 
was a richer man, he would be content with a good supper anda 
bottle of claret ; how she declared she could not go beyond a steak 
and a pot of porter; and how the matter finally settled down into a 
supper of bread and honey. 

Four thousand copies of the new tragedy were sold in a fortnight, 
and the authoress realised about £600. It kept the stage for many 
years, and Alwina, the heroine, was a favourite part of Mrs. Siddons. 
But the play has long since become obsolete ; it is essentially of the 
* The heroine of Johnson's tragedy of that name, 
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dramatic school of the eighteenth century ; though not destitute of 
tenderness and power it is long-winded, declamatory, and deficient in 
the first essentials of the drama, action and situation. 

The next year, still under the tuition of her friend, she produced a 
second tragedy: “The Fatal Falsehood,” but it did not attain the 
success of “ Percy.” Every trifle that now came from her pen was 
eagerly caught up; as an instance, an ode upon Garrick’s dog, 
Dragon, after a large circulation in manuscript, was printed and a 
thousand copies were sold in a week. 

Garrick’s death, in 1778, was probably the greatest affliction that 
ever fell upon her placid life. One of her letters contains a very touch- 
ing description of the sad event. In another she says: “I went 
yesterday with the Wilmots to pay a visit to the coffin. The last time 
the same party met in that room was ¢o see him perform Macbeth. 
He changed so soon he was obliged to be soldered up. What would 
I have given for a sight of his face.” She seems to have entertained 
more than a friendship for the great actor—it was rather a platonic 
love. From the time of his death she grew more serious; there is no 
longer the same vivacity of feeling in her letters. In one, dated 1779, 
she says: “My way of life is very different from what it used to 
be; you must not, therefore, expect much entertainment from my 
letters.” 

Drawn thither by affectionate remembrances, she spent many suc- 
ceeding winters with the widow of her dear friend, at Hampton. 
But oh, how changed was the old place from what it had been in the 
old days, when it was the resort of all that was noble and brilliant in 
society, and was rendered the brightest house in all England by the 
wit and inexhaustible variety of its master. A second Hamlet might 
have soliloquised in these deserted chambers, using the words that had 
so often fallen from the great actor’s own lips: ‘ Where be your gibes 
now, your gambols, your songs, your flashes of merriment, that were 
wont to set the table on a roar?” What a contrast to such scenes is 
afforded in this passage from one of her letters: ‘‘ We,” she and Mrs. 
Garrick, “never see a human face but each other’s. Though in such 
deep retirement I am never dull, because I am not reduced to the 
fatigue of entertaining drones, or of being obliged to listen to them. 
We dress like a couple of Scaramouches, dispute like a couple of 
Jesuits, eat like a couple of aldermen, walk like a couple of porters, 
and read as much as any two doctors of either University. I wish,” 
she says in another place, “the fatal twentieth was wellover. I dread 
the anniversary of that day.” 

She never entered a theatre after Garrick’s death, not even to see 
Mrs. Siddons in the height of her popularity personate the part of 
Alwina. She would not have her memories of the greatest actor con- 
fused by those of any inferior performer ; and, as it has been before 
intimated, her views of life yearly grew more narrow and austere. For 
several years, however, she spent several months among the cliques 
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and coteries of London society ; published a volume of sacred dramas 
and several poems, the most famous of which was “ The Bas-Bleu,” 
written upon the blue-stocking assemblies held at Mrs. Montagu’s, 
Johnson called it ‘“‘a great performance,” and it is certainly a very 
sprightly one. 

This was the last of her lighter works. In 1785 she entirely with- 
drew herself from the gay world, and settled down in a charming 
residence which she had had built near Wrington, in Somersetshire, 
and christened Cowslip Green. 

She did not, however, abandon literature, with its associations, 
although it was to a more serious style of composition that she now 
devoted herself. In 1787 she published, “Thoughts on the Manners 
of the Great,” a severe stricture upon the irreligion and frivolity of the 
upper classes. This was followed a few years later by a work upon 
the same subject, entitled “An Estimate of the Religion of the 
Fashionable World.” Her biographers claim that a vast improvement 
was effected in the manners of those whom she addressed in these 
treatises. The sale was certainly enormous; seven large editions 
were sold within a few months, and one edition in four hours. They 
appeared, it must be confessed, at a very appropriate time, when their 
teachings were strongly enforced by the events of the French Revolu- 
tion, which frightened so many people into propriety. It need 
scarcely be said that she was greatly shocked at the principles which 
that terrible social earthquake scattered abroad, and did all that her 
pen could do to counteract them. A little pamphlet, entitled 
“‘ Village Politics,” was taken up by the government, who caused it to 
be everywhere disseminated. The £240 she made by the sale were 
given to a fund for refugee ecclesiastics. 

But ere this she had engaged herself and sisters in a work of active 
philanthropy, which reflects more lustre upon her name than the 
brightest of her writings. 

Cowslip Green was situated in the neighbourhood of the Mendip 
Hills, among a population existing in a state of brutal degradation that 
could be paralleled, in living memory, only by that of the hand-nail 
makers of Staffordshire and Worcestershire ; whole families knew no 
other abodes than the natural caverns among the hills, and no more 
of moral or religious restrictions than savages. Those were the days 
when the country clergy considered that a couple of prosy sermons, 
preached to a sleepy congregation every Sunday, were a conscientious 
fulfilment of all the duties attached to their office, and that such black 
sheep were quite beyond the pale or consideration of the church. 
It was for the mental, moral, and religious improvement of these 
miserable outcasts that Hannah More established the Mendip 
Schools. 

Her ideas upon the education of the masses, as they are now 
called, would, I am afraid, excite only the indignation of an advanced 
schoolboard member. “ My notions of instructing the poor,” she writes, 
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“are very limited. I allow o writing, nor any reading but the Bible, 
catechism, and such little tracts as may enable them to understand the 
Christian service.” Even this meagre programme was difficult to 
carry out among those for whom it was initiated. But this good 
woman persevered, and succeeded in establishing her schools in 
numerous parishes for many miles round. Every Sunday they were 
all visited by her or one of her sisters in a circuit of from thirteen to 
thirty miles. Once a year there was a commemorative and festive 
gathering, at which sometimes as many as thirteen hundred children 
were present. She also founded, in the same districts, benefit clubs 
for the women, to which they paid a few halfpence weekly, and in time 
the funds were counted by thousands. 

Between 1795 and 1798 she and her sisters were busily employed 
upon a series of tracts for the poor, which they called “ The Cheap 
Repository,” and which gave weekly a tale, ballad, and lesson appro- 
priate for Sunday reading. Some of these, all admirably written, such 
as “The Shepherd of Salisbury Plain,” are not yet forgotten. The 
circulation of these little books is said to have reached a million, 
which, when we consider the population of the kingdom and the few 
who could then read or cared to read, has no parallel ever in 
this age. 

Besides these works for the ignorant and humble, she wrote a series 
of treatises upon female education. One, “ Hints towards forming 
the Character of a Young Princess,” was inspired by no less a person, 
it is said, than Queen Charlotte, and was written for the benefit of the 
Princess of that name. The most famous of her books, and the only 
one that is now even occasionally read, “‘ Coelebs in Search of a Wife,” 
was published in 1805. After this she composed only works upon 
religious subjects. ‘ Moral Sketches of Prevailing Opinions,” which 
appeared in 1819, closed her literary labours. 

During all these years the bonds of sisterhood which had united 
the five orphan girls at their father’s death were never broken by 
marriage or disagreement. Of course, competency had been acquired, 
and the school course given up years and years ago. The cottage at 
Cowslip Green had also been quitted for a more commodious residence 
called Barcley Wood. Here the five maiden sisters continued to live 
together, until death, one by one, in the natural order of their ages, 
dissolved their life-long union. Hannah survived unto her eighty- 
eighth year, when, full of honour, she ended her calm and useful life 
at her house, No. 4, Windsor Terrace, Clifton, on September 7, 
1833. She had realised £30,000 by her writings, £10,000 of 
which she bequeathed to charitable and religious institutions. 

The works of this once famous author have long since sunk into 
oblivion, and a collected edition may now occasionally be picked up 
upon an old bookstall at a price less than the smallest cost at the time 
of issue. The only part of her numerous writings which have any 
interest for the present or future generation are her letters, which in 
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their lively and graphic pictures of the men and manners of her time 
will always be valuable material for the biographer and historian. 


A quaint, curious, delightful, old-world place, redolent with pleasant 
associations, is Hampstead. It is so unlike the dreary waste of rect- 
angular roads and streets, each so like the other in its monotonous 
rows of snug, stuccoed houses, garden fronted with regulation shrubs, 
that distinguish the environs of the Metropolis in general. It re- 
joices in the wildest and most capricious irregularity ; there is not a 
straight or a level thoroughfare within its precincts ; you ascend one 
steep winding hill only, it would seem, to descend another ; streets 
branch off at angles unknown to geometricians, narrow alleys slope 
down at the steepest gradients ; one side of a road is so much higher 
than the other that you find yourself on a level with the bed-room 
windows of the opposite houses ; converging roads meet in triangles, 
circles, polygons, with a most reckless and delightful contempt for 
economy of space. 

“ Streets, hills, and dells, trees overhead, now near, 

Now down below, with smoking roofs between— 

A village revelling in varieties,” 
wrote Leigh Hunt. Then there are great Georgian mansions of red 
brick, with carved pediments, and porticoes, and high walls, enclosing 
wildernesses of orchard and garden ground ; quaint little shops nest- 
ling beneath bustling houses ; rambling old inns, with cosy, low-ceiled 
straggling rooms, reminiscent of Dickens’s novels and of Dickens 
himself, for, like Shelley and Coleridge and Lamb and Keats and 
Hunt, he loved Hampstead, and one old inn at least was a favourite 
resort of his ; rows of ancient lime trees, gouty, gnarled and carbuncled 
with age, like the old port wine bibbers that used to hobble beneath 
them in the days when Hampstead was a fashionable inland watering- 
place. It is just the spot for a quiet contemplative spirit of literary 
and refined tastes to take up its abode in, and of such an one I am 
about to tell the story. 

In one of the quaintest and most characteristic parts of the town, 
between handsome, towering, Italian-looking, new Consumption Hospi- 
tal and the old “Holly Bush Inn,” with its low wooden walls, in whose 
‘Assembly Rooms,” once the studio of George Romney, literary and 
artistic conversations used to be held, is a plain, unpretentious-looking 
red-brick dwelling, with a small garden in front, shaded on each side 
by rows of old lime trees, and called Balton House. People pass it 
every day without a second glance; and yet, commonplace as it 
looks, it was once regarded as a shrine of genius ; and thither came 
pilgrims from far and near, even from America, to pay homage to the 
author of the once celebrated “Plays of the Passions,” who long 
resided there. 

How barren of incident the lives of literary people are, as a rule, 
has been frequently remarked, and the life of Joanna Baillie more 
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than exemplifies the observation. It is not the story of struggle, 
suffering, endurance, and ultimate triumph, but the picture, Dutch in 
its plainness, of a good woman of cultivated mind, and suggestions of 
a literary society that has long passed away. 

. Joanna Baillie was born in 1762, at Bothwell, in Lanarkshire, and 
was the daughter of a Presbyterian clergyman of the old rigid ascetic 
type, who considered that the indulgence even of natural affec- 
tion bordered upon the sinful. His children could not remember 
ever to have received a kiss from him. ‘The mother was scarcely 
more demonstrative ; and Joanna, when speaking of this time in after 
years, used to relate how she longed for love and caresses. But if she 
even clasped her little arms about her mother’s knees, she was chid 
and repulsed ; although she adds that the mother seemed to like it: 
which indicates that such unnatural sternness was the affectation of an 
over-righteousness which would repress all emotion, even the gentlest 
and most honourable to human nature, rather than utter coldness of 
heart. 

But the child was not without love. She had a sister only one 
year older than herself; and the two, denied parental affection, be- 
came all in all to each other. They were left very much to them- 
selves, to follow their own pleasures ; and in a poem addressed to her 
sister on her birthday, Joanna gives a pretty picture of their young life. 

We learn from the same poem that book learning had no charms 
for her, as a child, but the following bit of prose autobiography veri- 
fies the poetic picture: ‘I made my father’s breakfasts melancholy, 
for I used to say my lessons to him then, and always cried over them. 
And yet, they say, this girl is not stupid neither; she is handy at her 
needle, and understands common matters well enough. I rambled 
over the heather and splashed in the brook most of the day.” We hear 
too that Joanna was something of a romp, and when in due course 
she was sent to school, she was always the ringleader in every frolic, 
and would climb on to the roof of the house to recite scenes. 

The Reverend Mr. Baillie must have been a man of learning, for 
we hear of him as being appointed Professor of Divinity at Glasgow. 
Upon his death, which happened while the sisters were still girls, the 
family removed to London, where a brother was already established 
as a physician, and took up their abode at Hampstead. Here Joanna 
became associated with the Barbaulds, the Aikins, and others of that 
literary and artistic coterie, which at this time made Hampstead its 
head quarters. 

It was not until 1798 that she produced the first series of the 
“Plays of the Passions.” It was published anonymously, and no one 
in the world was less likely to be suspected of the authorship than the 
quiet and retiring lady of thirty-six, who had won the admiration of 
Hampstead society by her devotion to her blind mother, upon whom 
she attended day and night. “Her genius,” to quote Miss Aikin, 
**had shrouded itself under so thick a veil of silent reserve, that its 
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existence seems scarcely to have even been suspected beyond the 
domestic circle when ‘ The Plays upon the Passions’ burst upon the 
world. The dedication of the volume to Dr. Baillie gave a hint in 
what quarter the author was to be sought, but the person chiefly 
suspected was the accomplished widow of his uncle, John Hunter. 
Of Joanna, at least, no one dreamed on this occasion. She and her 
sister arrived on a morning call at Mrs. Barbauld’s ; my aunt imme- 
diately introduced the topic of the anonymous tragedies, and gave 
utterance to her admiration. But not ‘even the sudden delights of 
such praise, so given, would seduce our Scottish damsel into self- 
betrayal.” 

The curiosity of the reading public was much exercised as to their 
authorship, but when the secret at last oozed out that they were the 
composition of an unknown woman, the sale fell off. Four years 
later she published a second series, in 1812 a third, and between the 
two last, in 1804, a volume of miscellaneous dramas. 

It was in 1806, while he was on a visit to London, that she first 
made the acquaintance of Walter Scott, and Sotheby, the poet, brought 
about the introduction at Hampstead. Joanna afterwards described 
the impression he made upon her. “I was at first a little disappointed, 
for I was fresh from the ‘Lay,’ and had pictured to myself an ideal 
elegance and refinement of feature; but I said to myself, ‘If I had 
been in a crowd and at a loss what to do, I should have fixed upon that 
face among a thousand, as the sure index of the benevolence and the 
shrewdness that would and could help me in my strait. We had not 
talked long, however, before I saw in the expressive play of his coun- 
tenance, far more even of elegance and refinement than I had missed 
in its mere lines.” 

Scott had conceived quite an enthusiastic admiration for her writings 
years before this. ‘ ‘The Plays of the Passions,’” he wrote in one of 
his letters (1801), “has put me out of conceit of my Germanised 
feat, ‘The House of Aspen.’” This meeting was the beginning of a 
life-long friendship, as the many letters which passed between them, 
preserved in “ Lockhart’s Life,” will testify. His praise was sometimes 
extravagant, as when writing of her play upon “ Fears,” he says: “ The 
language is distinguished by a rich variety of fancy which I know no 
instance of except in Shakespeare. . . . The mad scene in the 
fifth act is certainly one of the most sublime ever written.” 

But Byron said she was the only woman who could write a tragedy, 
and Charles James Fox expressed his rapturous admiration in five 
pages of criticism. The Quarterly Review, in one of its articles, gave 
her high praise. ‘ Unversed in the ancient languages and literature,” 
says the writer, “‘ and by no means accomplished in those of her own age, 
or even of her own country, this remarkable woman owed it partly to 
the simplicity of her Scottish education, partly to the influence of the 
better part of Burns’s poetry, but chiefly to the spontaneous action 
of her own powerful genius, that she was able at once, and apparently 
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without effort, to come forth the mistress of a masculine style of 
thought and diction, which constituted then, as it constitutes now, the 
characteristic merit of her writings, and which contributed most bene- 
ficially to the already commenced reformation of the literary principles 
of the century.” 

Such criticisms add another to the many proofs of the fallacy of 
contemporary judgments, which are so seldom endorsed by posterity. 
While Keats, Shelley, Coleridge and Wordsworth, were ridiculed and 
condemned, the now forgotten plays of Joanna Baillie were regarded 
as an event in the annals of the drama. Her writings, however, are 
not without merit, and at times indicate considerable power ; but the 
plots being confined to the development of a single passion induced 
a monotony and paucity of incident and gave an artificial character to 
the whole which entirely removed them from ordinary human sympa- 
thies. The taste of the first decades of the present century certainly 
inclined towards such productions, and the dramatic literature of that 
period is little more than a mass of dreary declamation, powerful and 
poetic at times, but utterly destitute of the Promethean spark, or of that 
one touch of nature which makes the whole world kin. 

One of the “ Plays of the Passions,” and one only, was performed 
upon the London stage : ‘ De Montfort,” which pourtrays the Passion of 
Hate. Kemble and Mrs. Siddons performed the hero and heroine, 
and it was acted eleven nights with some success. It was revived for 
Edmund Kean, but after being performed a few times was relegated 
to the oblivion from which it will never again emerge. 

In 1810 “ The Family Legend” was produced at the Edinburgh 
Theatre. Ina letter dated January 30 in that year, Scott gives a 
most enthusiastic account of its reception. ‘ The house was crowded 
to a most extraordinary degree ; many people had come from your native 
capital of the west; everything that pretended to distinction, whether 
from rank or literature, was in the boxes, and in the pit such an aggre- 
gate mass of humanity as I have seldom if ever witnessed in the 
same space.” 

Then he goes on to tell of the deep interest that at once seized 
upon the audience, of the sobs that were heard on all sides, of the 
applause, the cheering, the throwing up of hats and handkerchiefs 
when at the end it was announced for repetition during the week. 
Mrs. Siddons was again the heroine, and the play had a run of four- 
teen consecutive nights, an enormous success in those days. But 
this theatrical triumph was but evanescent. It was a sad disappoint- 
ment to Joanna when the truth was forced upon her that her plays 
were ‘ Caviare to the general.” Apropos of which there isa charming 
anecdote in Fanny Kemble’s “ Recollections.” ‘The desire and ambi- 
tion of her life,” writes that lady, ‘“‘had been to write for the stage, and 
the reputation she achieved as a poet did not reconcile her to her 
failure as a dramatist. I remember old Mr. Sotheby, the poet, tell- 
ing me of a visit he had once paid her, when, calling him into her 
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little kitchen (she was not rich, kept few servants, and did not disdain 
sometimes to make her own pies and puddings), she bade him, as she 
was up to the elbows in flour and paste, draw from her pocket a paper ; 
it was a play bill, sent to her by some friend in the country, setting 
forth that some obscure provincial company was about to perform 
Miss Joanna Baillie’s tragedy of ‘De Montfort.’ ‘There,’ ex- 
claimed the culinary Melpomene, ‘there, Sotheby, I am so happy! 
You see my plays can be acted somewhere!’ Well, too, do I remem- 
ber the tone of half-regretful congratulation in which she said to me: 
‘Oh, you lucky girl—you lucky girl, you are going to have your play 
acted.’ ” 

In 1836, after an interval of twenty-four years, she gave to the 
public three more volumes of plays. The dramatic works already 
enumerated and a volume of “Fugitive Pieces,” containing some 
charming songs and poems, which may still be read with pleasure, 
make up the sum of her literary labours. 

In the society of numerous friends, and in the constant companion- 
ship of her dear Agnes, who, like herself, never married, the years 
flowed peacefully on. The deep sympathy and affection which had 
begun in childhood endured through life. There seems to have been 
much contrast between the characters of the two sisters ; and it is very 
happily described in the poem I have already alluded to. 

Crabb Robinson, in his diary (1812), gives us a miniature portrait 
of Joanna as she appeared at that time : “‘ We met Miss Joanna Baillie 
and accompanied her home. She is small in figure and her gait is 
mean and shuffling, but her manners are those of a well-bred woman. 
She has none of the unpleasant airs too common to literary ladies. 
Her conversation is sensible. She possesses apparently considerable 
information, is prompt without being forward, and has a fixed judgment 
of her own, without any disposition to force it on others.” 

Here is a charming picture from Lady Chatterton’s memoirs : 
“To-day we breakfasted with Harness. Dear old Joanna Baillie was 
there, looking so humble, unpretending, and full of simplicity... . 
Her figure so slim and well made. Her new old-fashioned dress too, 
which could not have been worn more than once or twice, yet made 
according to the fashion of ten or twelve years ago, and smelling 
sweet of the rose leaves and lavender with which it had been pro- 
bably shut up for years, delighted me, and so did the little old lace 
cap that encircled her peaceful face. The calm repose of her 
manner—the cheery and hopeful countenance, seemed to do me 
good, it was so unruffled by the flutter and excitement of modern 
times. Harness, too, describes to me her life—original, simple, and 
full of real enjoyment.” 

Wordsworth paid her a noble compliment when he said: “If I 
had to present anyone to a foreigner as a model of an English gentle- 
woman, it would be Joanna Baillie.” Not less suggestive are Lucy 
Aikin’s words: ‘ She was the only person I have ever known whom 
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thirty years of acquaintanceship, while they continually deepened my 
affection, wore away nothing of my reverence.” The same writer 
tells us that, although she had resided in London from her girlhood, 
she retained her Scotch accent and a predilection for dare feet through- 
out her life. 

And so within sight and sound of the great, struggling, roaring 
world of London, upon which through its grey pall of smoke they 
could look down and hear the distant hum of its restless myriads, the 
two sisters, who from childhood, side by side, their “ earthly journey 
held,” lived on in their peaceful home untroubled, as far as we can 
know, by care or sorrow. Sometimes mayhap, when she would hear 
of some great dramatic success, Joanna might suppress a sigh as she 
thought of her own disappointed hopes, of the works, already for- 
gotten, from which she had once hoped to reap the feverish glory of a 
stage triumph. What a strange ambition for this little, quiet, shrinking 
woman to cherish! This we may suppose was the only shadow that 
ever crossed her life. One by one her old friends and brilliant con- 
temporaries passed away, until she remained one of the last of her 
generation. To few is it vouchsafed that their earthly pilgrimage 
shall extend to ninety years, but that was her age when the end came 
at last. She lies in the pretty old-fashioned grave-yard of the parish 
church, and she could have found no fitter resting-place. Her sister, 
Agnes, survived her ten years, dying, in 1861, at the great age of one 
hundred years. 

H. Barton BAKER. 











YOSODHARA. 
By THE AvuTHOR OF “THE PROPHET’S MANTLE.” 


- was an ideal spot for a lounge and a smoke, and the ruined 

Abbey, ivy-veiled, moss-covered, was an ideal subject for a 
sketch. Only the first of these ideals had been acted on, for though 
an easel was set up at a good point, the canvas on it was blank 
except for a little scribble of a head in one corner. There were 
some artists’ tools lying on the ground, and among them a note-book 
whose white pages the weak wind was gently fluttering. A great 
hawthorn tree grew close against the wall of what had been the 
refectory, and the grass under it was thick and cool and green. Stray 
gleams of sunshine filtered through the screen of leaves and boughs, 
and fell in shifting patches of softened light on the two young men 
who lay there, idly blowing clouds of blue-grey smoke into the clear 
August air. 

“‘ Has it ever struck you,” said the younger of the two, breaking 
a long restful silence, “that you and I are not unlike two celebrated 
heroes of modern fiction ? ” 

‘Well, I always thought myself rather like Guy Livingstone ; but 
I don’t know who on earth you’re like—unless it’s Bunthorne,” with 
a glance at his friend’s velvet coat. 

“My dear Rivers, we are the living counterparts of the twins in 
the ‘ Golden Butterfly.’ ” 

“No, no, Kerr,” cried Rivers, “we’re not quite fifty! And we 
do get through some work, and we don’t both fancy ourselves in love 
with the same woman.” 

“ Ahem !” said Kerr, and they both laughed. “ Seriously though,” 
the went on, “the resemblance, in one point at least, is simply 
startling. We came here three weeks ago ; you to begin your picture 
for next year’s Academy, and I to finish the play which is to make me 
‘famous. What have we done so far? You have made about forty 
odd sketches of one charming little head, and I have written about 
the same number of sonnets and rondels and quatrains under the 
-same inspiration.” 

“By jove! I’m afraid you’re about right.” And in view of the 
seriousness of the situation, Mr. John Rivers raised himself on his 
elbow to deliver himself of his sentiments. ‘ Look here, Kerr ; it’s 
too near luncheon time to begin anything now, but I shall commence 
a sketch of this tree and wall this very afternoon, and I should advise 
you to get through with your next scene.” 

“JT admire your virtuous resolution immensely,” returned Kerr. 
“Tam sorry I can’t join you in carrying out the same, for our 
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goddess promised me that she would take us over the shut-up part of 
the Abbey this afternoon. I’ve no doubt she'll be delighted to excuse 
you on the plea of this access of industry, but I shall go with her, 
lest she should feel neglected.” 

‘Oh, well, one afternoon won’t make much difference, and I am 
anxious to see these mysterious apartments. One must sacrifice even 
work to the acquirement of knowledge.” 

“That's all very well, but if this sort of thing goes on, you'll go 
back to town.an engaged man.” 

“To have my beer poisoned by you—no, thanks!” and John 
Rivers gathered up his paraphernalia, and the two strolled lunch- 
wards, down the green slope of turf on which the ruin stood. 

At the foot of the incline was their present home, a small house 
which seemed to have once been a lodge or something of that kind, 
but had been added to and enlarged to suit the requirements of 
various tenants, till it had grown into a fairly comfortable little 
dwelling. There was a good deal of ivy and Virginia creeper about 
it; and one side was covered with thick jasmine green, set with faint 
stars, which made the air heavy with their strong sweet scent. There 
were roses too, round the windows, and big fuchsia trees on each 
side of the door. The little garden was a mass of gorgeous colours, 
ablaze with dahlias and hollyhocks and carnations, and behind the 
house rose a wooded hill-side which made a dark background to the 
vivid brilliancy of the flowers. 

But the prettiest thing about the place was the picture framed by 
the porch, A woman, a young woman, brown haired and dark 
eyed, with an exquisite complexion, a red mouth that was simply 
perfect, and a nose and chin that had about them an indescribable 
suggestion of self-reliance and independence. 

The two young men raised their hats as they came in sight of her, 
for this was Mrs. Elder, the house’s mistress—the lovely widow—the 
fair vision that had inspired pen and pencil for three whole weeks. 

When artist and playwright, favoured by fate and a guide-book, had 
first lighted on this spot, they had thanked fortune very earnestly for 
her favours, for Mrs. Elder was not a bit like the ordinary letter of 
lodgings, or the regulation widow either. She had a frank, sparkling 
way with her, and in speech and manner was quite the equal of her 
lodgers. Of course they were at once on fire with curiosity to find 
out her history. They learned it with ease from one Miss Dixon, an 
aunt, who was a fixture on the premises. 

Mrs. Elder’s maiden name had been Ellington. Her uncle had 
been for years the attached and faithful attendant—half attendant, 
half companion—of Mr. Dalgleish, late owner of the Abbey. This 
owner—after half a life-time of Eastern sojourn—had suddenly re- 
turned to Langdale, caused some half-dozen rooms in the Abbey to be 
repaired, and, taking up his abode there, had lived an intensely soli- 
tary life, shared only by his attendant, Dixon. 
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After awhile, Dixon’s widowed sister died, leaving to his care her 
child. He was much embarrassed by this strange charge, and con- 
sulted his master, who, when he had seen the: little girl—then about 
four years old—was so pleased with her that he promptly undertook 
to be responsible for her keep and education. So Miss Dixon—who 
for many years had kept a school in Broadchester, and was now grow- 
ing ‘older, and tired of her work—was sent for to take care of little 
Margaret, who grew up a strange mixture of unusual knowledge and 
unusual ignorance. Mr. Dalgleish taught her himself: would not 
allow Miss Dixon to do so: and the village looked on with dismay. 
For he was rumoured to be a Buddhist, and the prevalent idea of a 
Buddhist in those parts was of a man who ‘burned people in wicker 
cages whenever he got the chance, who stained himself blue, and said 
his prayers to the mistletoe. No one could tell if he were blue or not, 
for no one ever saw him but Dixon and his sister and the child—and 
they hardly saw anyone else—but it was certain that he did not goto 
church. 

Mr. Dalgleish had outlived all his near relations, and everyone 
thought he would leave a provision for Yosodhara, as he called the 
little Margaret—and as everyone else grew to call her. But when 
one day he was found dead in his bed, it turned out that there was 
no will, and no money, nothing but the old Abbey, which passed into 
the hands of a very distant relative. _Yosodhara—who was now seven- 
teen—and her aunt and uncle were left without any resource. The 
girl might get employment, but her uncle and aunt were too old to 
take a place again, and they were beginning to think bitterly of old 
age and poverty, as a not distant possibility when, to their immense 
surprise, Yosodhara suddenly engaged herself to John Elder, a small 
farmer who lived in the lodge, and had long admired the girl. She 
had never before, however, given him the slightest encouragement, 
and Miss Dixon firmly believed that the marriage had been contracted 
by Yosodhara simply for the sake of her aunt and uncle, whom John 
Elder gladly agreed to accept as members of the family. He was 
very much in love, and would have agreed to anything. He kept his 
agreement till the day of his death, which was not very long after that 
of his wedding. Yosodhara’s brief married life only lasted three 
months, and then John Elder fell from his horse, and his wife became 
his widow. He left her his savings, which, eked out by the letting of 
lodgings in the summer, enabled her to live comfortably. Old Dixon 
had died some three years ago. Yosodhara ‘had been a widow six 
years. There had been many suitors, but none had been successful. 
The owner of the Abbey had reduced their rent, and in return they 
took charge of the ruin. 

What could be more romantic? Kerr and Rivers had certainly 
some excuse.’ It isn’t every day you meet a young woman with a 
lovely face, a history, and such a name as Yosodhara. Can you 
wonder that they both dreamed and thought and wrote of very little 
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else but of her. Neither wished to be thought in earnest. And so 
neither had the courage to object to the other’s chaff, lest it should be 
supposed that he thought the matter serious. Both felt that a crisis 
was approaching—each imagined that he would be the hero of it— 
while he affected to believe that the other was the only one really 
interested. She could hardly have been unconscious of their devotion, 
but she appeared quite unconcerned by it. Possibly the same thing 
generally happened with her summer lodgers. She had the sufficiently 
rare quality of attraction without coquetry, and such small favours 
as she did bestow were bestowed with absolute impartiality. 

Things had now reached a stage when the pleasure each felt in 
being with her was apt to be marred by a sense of irritation and 
jealousy at the other’s being there too. So it was as much a 
relief as a disappointment when she came to their room door after 
lunch and said, with a smile that set two hearts beating fifty per cent 
faster : 

“TI am so sorry I can’t go with you to-day. I have a friend 
coming to see me, and I must not be out. But here are the keys. 
I hope you will enjoy yourselves. There’s nothing sacred. You are 
free to go where you will. Only please lock the doors again, because I 
don’t let people go in unless I’m sure they will respect the old place. 
You’d better not smoke in there—it’s as dry as tinder.” 

She accepted their regrets very graciously, walked with them to the 
garden gate, and stood there, when they had gone, shading her eyes 
with her hand and looking after them. At the bend of the path 
which would lead them out of sight they turned to take another look 
at the graceful white figure. She waved her hand to them, and 
moved towards the house, with a faintly amused smile on her fair 
face. 

Langdale Abbey was not at all a “show” place. Nearly the 
whole of it had fallen into decay ; but it was less a ruin now than it 
had been forty years ago, for the late owner had had all that could be 
repaired made habitable. What remained of the chapel, the re- 
fectory, and the greater part of the building was too shaky, and too 
much eaten away by ivy, to be available ; but five or six rooms in the 
front of the building had been plastered and painted and made fit to 
live in. All outward signs of this restoration were hidden by moss 
and lichen; and ivy had crept over nearly all the masons’ work. 
This habitable portion was divided by the archway of the main 
entrance ; Mr. Dalgleish’s rooms having been on one side and the 
Dixons’ on the other. 

“Let’s first look at the nursery of the fair Yosodhara,” said Kerr 
as they left the blazing sunlight without, and entered the cool black 
shadow of the arched entrance. The large keys were tried one by 
one, till the dark heavy oak swung slowly outwards and the two young 
men passed through the narrow doorway. 

The nursery of the: fair Yosodhara was, perhaps, interesting from a 
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sentimental point of view: at least to the eyes that now scrutinised it : 
but whatever charm it possessed was certainly not due to its ancient 
or picturesque aspect, for painters and plasterers, carpenters and 
joiners, had done their best to modernise it in the most commonplace 
style of the present era. A very cursory glance satisfied Rivers’ 
eyes, and even Kerr couldn’t get much poetry out of the bare boards, 
whitewashed ceilings and grained paint. 

But with the rooms on the other side it was different. Here the 
modern patchwork had been made under the restraint of an artist’s 
surveillance. Mr. Dalgleish had exercised this so successfully that 
it seemed that not only most of the place, but all, had arisen in the 
Ages of Faith. 

Two of the rooms were comparatively small, and their interest was 
soon exhausted ; but the third was a long high chamber, with carved 
oak panels, and a ceiling of vaulted stone. The windows were small ; 
and through their stained glass the sun shot long, many-coloured 
arrows, that spent themselves in little pools of red and blue and 
yellow, on the stone floor. This room had not been altogether 
dismantled. There was an Indian cabinet, there were strangely made 
images, and some oak furniture black with age. A cross was carved 
in the oak at one end of the room, and from the gloom over the 
door at the other end flashed the yellow eyes and gleaming teeth of a 
Bengal tiger’s head. In the whole place was a bewildering blending 
of the medizval and the Oriental. 

“What colouring,” said Rivers, when they had stood silent for a 
moment. ‘What an effect!” 

** Not bad,” assented Kerr, trying the drawers of the cabinet one 
by one, and shutting each up again with its emptiness and its dusty 
corners and its untold story. “I say, isn’t it said that the late 
lamented was a Brahmin or something ? ” 

“He was a Buddhist, anyway, and gentlemen of that persuasion 
have an awkward knack of turning up again years after they are sup- 
posed to be put comfortably away,” said Rivers. “Are you quite 
sure his astral shell isn’t looking over your shoulder now ?” he added, 
so suddenly as to make Kerr look round with a start, ending in a 
laugh. 

“ At any rate, I mean to look round the place. I might find a 
receipt for the elixir of life or something of that kind.” 

“Look away,” said Rivers ; “I’m going to make a pencil sketch of 
this interior. I shall bring my colours to-morrow, and make a be- 
ginning on my picture.” 

With which he established himself in a great arm-chair against 
the wall, and began to work, while Kerr wandered idly about the 
rooms, curiously examining everything. 

The artist began a sketch of the room, but presently more curves 
than angles began to show themselves on the paper, and before long 
- there was a pretty accurate drawing—not of the Indo-medizva 
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interior, but of Yosodhara, as she had looked standing at the gate to 
wave her good-bye. 

He was stroking his light beard, and contemplating his work with 
some complacency, when a sharp rap, apparently just above his head, 
brought him to his feet with a bound, and scattered his papers round 
him. 

“Ts that you, Kerr?” he shouted. 

“Is what me?” was the reply. 

‘Ts that you kicking up that row? You’d better look out. This 
oak must be very thin, or I shouldn’t hear so plainly.” 

As he spoke, Kerr came in at the door. 

“The oak may be thin,” he said, laughing, “and so is the wall : 
only about three or four feet.” 

“You must have heaved a brick at the wall, then, to have made a 
row like that.” 

“*T only went for a spider with my cane,” the other said, taking up 
the sketch and looking at it with an expression which made his friend 
feel not disinclined to ‘ heave a brick’ at Azm. 

“Leave that alone,” he said, impatiently. ‘ Herein is mystery. 
This door is close to the dividing wall. Let’s see how far off the other 
room door is.” 

“My dear fellow, that’s exactly how I knew the walls were so 
thick.” 

“Then the wall must be hollow, and the deceased Buddhist 
gentleman is probably inside. This becomes thrilling. Let us 
investigate.” 

“NotI. It’s a great deal too thrilling. Let’s go home.” 

“No, no,” said Rivers, “I believe we are going to find something 
out.” 

“Yes, the skeleton of a rat, or something equally valuable and 
cheerful. But seriously, this wall is not hollow,” and he gaveit a 
smart blow with his stick. It certainly sounded particularly solid. 

“But behind the chair,” said Rivers, who was getting a little excited 
—and he rapped on the place with his knuckles. “As hollow as a 
drum,” he said triumphantly. 

“That may be a flaw in the wall,” returned Kerr; “T’ll go round 
and see if it is the same the other side.” 

Presently—rap, rap. 

“Yes, I can hear you distinctly. Try farther down.” 

Rap, rap. Almost inaudible. ‘ Try farther up.” 

Rap, Rap. Much fainter. “It does go through,” cried Rivers. 
**Come back. What shall we do?” 

“T dare say we're the only people in the country who don’t know of 
this hollow wall. Let’s go and question the lovely widow.” 

“Not if I know it,” laughed Rivers. ‘ Within this wall are doubt- 
less diamonds from Golconda, or precious stones from Indian idols’ 
eyes.” 
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“Within this wall you'll probably find the astral shell of an old 
person with a long beard and a turban, who will jump out on you,” 
said Kerr. ‘It was doubtless he who fapped in the first instance. 
Perhaps I only invented that spider to soothe your nerves.” 

“Well, if he rapped, I expect he’d iike to come out,” said Rivers ; 
‘so here goes to the rescue.” And he swung the big chair away, and 
began poking and prying with the big blade of his pocket knife 
among the delicate Gothic tracery of the carved panel. 

“Don’t be a fool, Rivers,” said Kerr, after a bit. ‘That is not the 
way to discover secrets. If it’s really anything more than an accidental 
hollow, there’ll be a way of opening it without damaging your neigh- 
bour’s property. I have always understood that secret springs were 
inevitable in these cases.” 

‘* Perhaps it opens from the other side.” 

‘“Perhaps it doesn’t: the other side is a plain panel, which 
extends beyond the hollow on both sides. This is the right side, if 
any is. Let’s press everything that looks as if it might have a spring 
in it.” 

Which they did, with no results. 

“Oh, hang it all,” cried the artist ; “I shall go home and borrow 
the family hatchet,” and he caught hold of a projecting bit of oak 
and tried to shake the panel. 

The words were hardly out of his mouth before he felt a yielding 
beneath his hand, slight indeed, but very different from the solid 
resistance the wood had hitherto offered. The small projection in his 
hand was letting itself be drawn down, like a bolt, and presently the 
side of the panel against which he leaned turned slowly inwards as 
the other side came out ; the whole thing turning on a central pivot. 

** You’ve done it this time,” cried Kerr. ‘ Look out for ghosts !” 

They both drew back a pace or two as the panel, having reached a 
position at right angles with the rest of the wall, came to a stop with 
a Click. 

The light from the window fell full on the opening and was quite 
enough to show all that there was to see, which was not much. There 
had apparently once been a doorway here, which had been boarded up, 
and then used as a place of concealment, and later as a cupboard. 
There was one shelf, and on it something. 

In two minutes the friends had this something out on the stone 
window-ledge and were examining it. It was a square ebony box of 
exquisite Indian workmanship, inlaid with ivory, turtle-shell, and gold, 
and it was very heavy. The lid was loose, and came off without diffi- 
culty. On the upper tray lay a few Oriental gems, chains and rings, 
and besides them a folded paper, duly endorsed as the Will of Robert 
Dalgleish, Esquire, of Langdale Abbey, in the county of Devonshire. 
Kerr lifted the tray. Under it, arranged in the neatest way, were piles 
of gold mohurs and a few English sovereigns: about £2000, they 
guessed. 
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** And now, whose is all this?” cried Rivers. ‘That distant rela- 
tion’s, no doubt. _ Let’s see.” 

But in the will was mentioned no distant relation. No one at all, 
in fact, except Margaret Ellington, to whom was bequeathed all the 
real and personal property of the testator. 

“ Then it zs all Yosodhara’s,” said Rivers. “Old Ramchutnee 
wasn’t such a bad fellow after all.” 

“What a fine chance for the man who breaks this news to her! 
She’d love him for ever.” 

“Would you like to do it?” 

“T should,” briefly replied Kerr. 

“Then I’m hanged if you shall! We'll both tell her.” 

“In alternate gasps ?” laughed Kerr. 

* Ah, young, beautiful, bewitching—and with some thousands in 
gold mohurs,” said Rivers dreamily, holding up a ruby ring to the 
light. 

“And a ruin with a secret chamber, where one could hide one’s 
rejected pictures.” 

“Or plays that had been withdrawn.” 

And then they were silent for a moment and the thought was in 
each mind: “Why didn’t I propose to her, before we found this 
fearful money ?” 

“Well,” Kerr said, presently, “I suppose we had better form our- 
selves into a procession of two and carry the treasure to its mis- 
tress.” 

A rustle outside : the door slowly opened. 

“ Hallo!” cried Rivers, with a slightly nervous laugh. “Here 
comes Geegeebhoy to take his own again.” 

But it wasn’t. At least the former owner of that treasure had 
never been seen to walk during his lifetime in trailing white skirts 
and with roses in hair and dress. 

“T’ve brought my friend here to introduce to you,” began the 
apparition, when Rivers interrupted. 

“Oh, Mrs. Elder,” he exclaimed, “I’m so glad you’ve come, but 
we must speak to you alone for one minute.” 

The widow looked slightly surprised, but turned and said some- 
thing through the door, and, closing it, came forward. 

“ Well,” she said, “‘ what is it you want to say?” 

But when it came to the point, neither of them said anything—in 
alternate gasps or otherwise. Kerr thrust the will into her hands 
without a word, and the two stood watching her while she read it, 
and saw her brown eyes slowly fill with tears. She folded it up, 
just glancing at the gold and the movable panel. 

Then came explanations from the two young men, to which she 
listened silently. 

At last she said, looking down at the Indian box : “ Thank you both 
so much. You have done me a great kindness. Yet I can’t help 
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wishing this had come years ago. It would have meant so much 
more then than it does now. But,” she added, with one of her 
brilliant sudden smiles, “it is opportune ; I can take it as a wedding 
present from the dead.” 

They looked at each other. What could she mean ? 

“T didn’t tell you,” she went on. “The friend I want to intro- 
duce to you is Mr. James Vernon—you ought to know each other— 
he is an artist.” She paused a minute and then added, slowly: “He 
was down here sketching last year—and we’re going to be married at 
Christmas.” 

The introduction took place, and the young men survived. When the 
treasure-bearing procession did come off, it was Mr. James Vernon 
carried the box. 


‘What a wretch that fellow Vernon is,” Rivers said, when he and 
his friend were alone. 

“Isn't he! But I never allowed myself to feel any special interest 
in Mrs. Elder.” 

“ Neither did I!” 

Next day two dejected young men returned to town. The follow- 
ing Christmas each received an Oriental ring, accompanied by the 
wedding cards of Mr. and Mrs. James Vernon. 

John Hunter Rivers did get a picture hung next year. The sub- 
ject was not a ruined Abbey. It was a study of a woman’s figure at 
a gate. 

Charlie Kerr has not yet finished his play, but he told me this 
story. 

FABIAN BLAND. 
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A WINTER’S night, and the underground railway carriages 
crowded to suffocation. From some cause or other the line 
was unusually in request, the platforms at the different stations were 
a sea of heads ; passengers struggled into whatever carriage might 
be opposite them, without reference to class. 

“ All the same to-night,” called out one of the guards ; “get in 
where you can.” 

The rain poured down in torrents in the streets outside; the 
windows of the carriages were closed against the fog and suffocating 
smoke ; it was altogether a disagreeable night, and a disagreeable 
journey. No wonder that the carriages were fuller than they ought 
to be. An old gentleman, feeble, and looking very tired, got pushed 
into one, he hardly knew how. 

“No room here,” said a gruff man in the near corner. 

But the door was banged to and the train went on. The poor 
old gentleman looked vainly about for a place to rest himself. 

“Will you take my seat, sir?” said a pleasant voice near him. — 

He seemed surprised. ‘‘No, I thank you,” said he, for it was a 
young lady who addressed him, and had risen. 

“ Oh, pray take it, sir,” was the reply. “I am perfectly able to 
stand.” 

Immediately two young men arose, each to offer his seat, shamed 
into courtesy. The elder man took one of them thankfully. It 
brought him opposite to the girl who had spoken, and he began to 
study her appearance. 

She had a sweet face, but it was not remarkably pretty ; the hazel 
eyes were soft and intelligent, the smooth brown hair was banded 
under her bonnet. A modest, slight girl, of quiet bearing and 
middle height. She was dressed in a suit of dark blue cloth, trimmed 
at the neck with black fur. The old gentleman bent forward, and 
said a few grateful words for her kind thought of him. 

“Oh, sir, it was nothing,” she pleasantly answered. “I was sorry 
to see you stand ; and standing does me no harm.” 

By degrees, as the stations were passed one after the other, the 
compartment gradually emptied itself of its occupants. At last only 
two people were left in it: the young lady and a gentleman who sat 
beyond her on the same side, in the corner. His soft hat was 
pulled low over his face, his coat collar was up; and on the little 
finger of the one ungloved hand was a signet-ring bearing a coat- 
of-arms. 

Turning his head, he peered at the young lady, then took off his 
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hat and spoke. He was a good-looking man, with a thin, aristocratic 
face, his age about thirty, and his accent refined. 

‘* Surely it is Miss Bayne? I think I cannot be mistaken.” 

The calm, pale face of Marian Bayne flushed the deepest crimson. 
Strange to say, her thoughts, straying from one past experience to 
another, had concentrated themselves on this very man. She loved 
him with her whole heart and soul. Quite at the first moment she 
almost questioned whether it was himself in reality, or only a 
vision. 

‘Captain Herries? Is it indeed you ?” 

“T knew you when you spoke to that old man,” he said, moving 
next to her. ‘Strange, is it not, that we should meet here!” 

At the end of the past summer, Marian Bayne had been invited 
by some friends, who were in a very good position of life, to accom- 
pany them to the sea-side: she and their daughter, Jane Canderley, 
had been schoolfellows. Captain Herries was staying at the same 
sea-side place ; distantly related to the Canderleys, he was very much 
with them. A fascinating man, addicted to lavishing attentions on 
every girl he met, he won Marian Bayne’s heart. Little notion 
had she, when he spoke so softly to her, smiled in her face so 
sweetly, lingered by her side and Jane’s in the sultry noonday or 
the seductive moonlight, that it was only his usual manner with 
girls, and no more ; that he had no wish to make her fall in love 
with him, and no thought of doing it; that he cared not at all for 
her, in that way. 

“This is a most unexpected pleasure!” he resumed. “I have 
often thought of you, Miss Bayne.” 

Marian had regained her composure, though she could not 
suppress her tell-tale blushes. In a short time they were chatting 
gaily, the conversation naturally turning to the summer month they 
had just passed together, when for one at least, the time had flown by 
on golden wings. 

“Do you recollect how Janey used to quarrel with me?” he said, 
laughing. . 

“Yes, It was all put on, you know; she did not mean it. You 
used to quarrel back again, Captain Herries.” 

“Of course I did; to tease her. Dear little Janey! Have you 
seen the Canderleys lately ? ” 

“Never since then. I hear from Jane occasionally. They have 
gone to Nice for the winter, thinking Jane is not very strong.” 

“ Yes, I[know. And where have you been lately >—And what have 
you been doing ?” 

‘“‘T have been teaching.” 

“ Teaching !” he repeated, in a surprised accent. 

Marian Bayne blushed again, this time painfully. ‘My mother is 
not rich, and there are several of us at home, so I, the eldest, go out 
to teach,” she explained. ‘“ I have a very good engagement indeed as 
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daily governess—in the city, of all places. We live down here, at the 
next station—which is the last on the line—and I go up by train in 
the morning and return at night.” 

Charles Herries twirled his fair moustache, and left the subject. 
He was entering upon another when the train began to slacken 
speed, and he looked up. 

““T suppose you get out here also?” said Miss Bayne. 

“The station just passed was, I believe, the one I ought to have 
got out at,” he replied, laughing slightly. “I can go back to it; I 
want to look up a fellow who lives there. When shall we be likely 
to meet again ?” 

His blue eyes looked straight into hers as he put the question, 
and again she blushed. 

“Sometime, perhaps,” she answered. 

The train stopped. Captain Herries got out that he might help 
out his companion. Her hand was in his, her foot on the step, 
when 

What was it that had happened? There was a whirl, a fall, a 
commotion. Both of them were flat on the ground. The train 
had backed, or started forward, or something ; and Captain Herries, 
whose other hand had been grasping the carriage door, was dragged 
a yard or two along the platform. 

They were soon up; little damage appeared to have deen done 
to either; to Marian, none. Captain Herries put his hand to his 
head, confessed to some giddiness, and sat down on a bench. The 
officials gathered round him, full of dismayed excuses for their refrac- 
tory engine ; but he good-naturedly told them he was not hurt. 

“You had better come home with me and rest; my mother will 
give you some tea,” said Marian. ‘Our house is close by.” 

“Thank you ; I think I will,” he answered. 

He bade her take his arm, laughingly saying it would “steady” 
him, his step seemed shaky. Mrs. Bayne, a pleasant, motherly 
woman, was all commiseration when they entered. She made him 
lie on the sofa, and then turned to pour him out a cup of tea, which 
was on the table. 

“ Milk and sugar, Captain Herries ?” she asked. “And I shall 
put you a little brandy in it ?” 

He did not answer. 

“Do you take milk and sugar?” repeated Mrs. Bayne, turning to 
him. “ Why———dear me!” 

Something she saw startled her, and she ran tothe sofa. Charles 
Herries was insensible, and as white as death. 

One of the little boys ran for their doctor—NMr. Lett. He could 
not at first say what the injury was ; but thought that Captain Herries 
ought by all means to be at once placed in bed, and not attempt to 
quit the house that night. 

So their best bedroom was hastily prepared for him, and he was 
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taken up to it. Good Mrs. Bayne, hospitable and anxious, felt 
flurried and scared. The injury proved to be to the head. Mr. 
Lett brought another doctor the next day, and they both forbade his 
removal. <A few days of perfect quiet where he was might put him 
all right again ; but if he moved or disturbed himself in any way there 
could be no answering for the result. 

So he lay in bed very quietly, waited on by Marian and her mother, 
returning them thanks of gratitude with his eyes more than with his 
lips, for talking was forbidden him. On the third day he dressed, and 
his bed was exchanged for the sofa, which was carried up to his room 
from below. He was getting better, and the danger seemed to be 
over. But he still required great care, and felt astonishingly weak. 

Marian sat by the sofa and read to him ; now from one book, now 
from another. He almost always chose poetry—and the theme was 
often Jove. He got into the habit of making a prisoner of her dis- 
engaged hand, and would hold it quietly in his, resenting any attempt 
of hers to withdraw it. 

“Why ?” he remonstrated in his subdued voice. ‘“ It soothes me.” 

So for his sake she let it be so. ‘For his sake ;” that was how 
she excused it to herself. And often she would drop into a doze, 
her hand lying within his. If Marion’s love grew deeper and deeper, 
and he also fell into love, was it any wonder? But this could not go 
on for ever. 

One afternoon, just as the last rays of the setting sun were sinking 
in the west, she laid aside the book she had been reading to him, and 
mustering all her courage spoke. 

“TJ am afraid this is the last day I shall be able to sit here and 
amuse you.” 

He turned to her quickly: he was partly sitting up on the sofa, 
not lying. ‘Why so?” he asked. 

“ Because I cannot stay away from my pupils any longer. They 
have been very good to excuse me till now. Mamma wrote to tell 
them that she had no one else to help her; the boys are at school 
all day, and the servant is fully occupied with her work.” 

“ But I cannot spare you, Marion.” 

She shook her head with a smile. ‘ Indeed you must; I have to 
go by an early train to-morrow morning. My two little pupils need 
me, you see.” 

“ They do not need you half as much as you are needed here. 
Marion !”—his voice deepening with emotion—‘“ don’t you know 
that you have become indispensable to me?” 

Her breath quickened a little ; her face flushed. He had taken 
both her hands in his, and was gazing at her. 

“T could not risk losing my situation,” she stammered at last, 
breaking the silence, “and to stay away longer might imperil it. We 
were rich once, before papa died; but my mother’s income is small 
now.” 
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“T tell you that I will not spare you; that I cannot do without 
you,” imperatively affirmed the invalid. ‘ As to not affording to give 
up a situation, that’s all egregious nonsense. Why, you had better 
be my wife, Marian.” 

A pause of silence, her heart beating wildly. He seemed to be 
waiting for her answer. 

“* Do—you—mean it?”she whispered at last, all confusion and 
bewilderment. 

“Why, yes, my dear. I say I can’t spare you. Not that I could 
marry yet ; it will be some time first. I have spent a lot of money 
the past year or two, and must have time to pull things together. 
But I should not like to lose you, Marian.” 

This momentous conversation was interrupted by the entrance of 
Mr. Lett, who had not been able to call earlier. He pronounced his 
patient to be progressing most satisfactorily ; to be three parts well, in 
fact ; and told him it was chiefly owing to Mrs. Bayne’s good care 
and nursing. 

“Yes ; I owe her a debt of gratitude that I can never repay,” 
warmly assented Captain Herries. “When shall I be able to get 
down and go out?” added he. 


*“ As soon as you please. To-morrow, if you like. There’s no 


necessity for your remaining here longer, if you wish to be away.” 

“So our pleasant time is really coming to an end,” said Charles 
Herries, to Marian, as the Doctor and Mrs. Bayne went downstairs, 
talking. 

“ And I must go back to my pupils to-morrow, 
“ Truly, there is nothing else that can be done.” 

‘“‘ Well, just for a time,” he agreed, after a pause of consideration. 
“Tt may perhaps be as well that for a little while things should con- 
tinue as they are at present.” 

He gently drew her face down to his, and kissed it, and slipped 
upon her finger a diamond ring. It was his own ring, and was too 
large for even her middle finger. 

“ Keep it until I exchange it for a plain gold one,” he whispered. 
‘* My dear little companion! my darling Marian !” 

The first thing the ring did was to fall off and roll away on the 
floor: Marian had been shaking up his cushion. She laughed, as 
she picked it up: and then a thought darted into her mind which 
she would not speak—was it a bad omen? He put it again upon 
her finger, but Marian hid it away from people’s sight. 

The next day but one Captain Herries took his departure, leaving 
a host of presents for everyone. The boys were set up in handsome 
toys, Mrs. Bayne had a brooch that could not have cost less than ten 
guineas, Marian a diamond ring. The ring was looked upon as only 
a remembrance to her amidst the other remembrances. When she 
put it on her finger that night, at tea, with a little ring of her own 
beyond it to keep it there in safety, the boys cried out what a muff 
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” she answered. 
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Captain Herries must be not to guess the size of her finger better 
than that—and one of them thought that splendid ring must have 
cost as much as mamma’s brooch. 

Captain Herries had a bit of a relapse at his London lodgings. 
All his own fault, the doctors told him; he would do too much at 
first. He wrote once or twice to Mrs. Bayne, and also to Marian. 
In Marian’s letters there was nothing to betray the engagement 
between them; they were affectionate, pleasant letters, such as a 
brother would write to a sister, and all the world might read. He 
told them he was going to Madeira for a few months’ sojourn: the 
doctors advised it. But, before going, he sent Mrs. Bayne a 
presentation to Christ’s Hospital for her youngest son. How grateful 
she felt! It was what she had been unsuccessfully trying for. 

And that seemed to close the brief acquaintanceship with Captain 
Herries. For several months afterwards they heard nothing of him. 
Then a letter came to Marian, dated from Paris. It was full of 
gossip, and it ended thus : 

“JT know that you must long ago have forgotten those foolish 
words we spoke to one another during my illness; and I beg your 
pardon for presuming to say what I did. I should like to be as your 
brother always, my dear Marian, and for you to be to me as a sister ; 
any other relationship would, I feel now, have been asad mistake ; 
I have little doubt you feel the same. Perhaps you are already 
married ; if so, I trust that it may be for your happiness. Once I 
get back home, though I don’t know when that is to be, I shall hope 
to call and see you all.” 

It was a terrible blow to her; for she had placed her entire faith 
in him, had been living upon hope. She tried to be brave; to do 
secret battle with her trouble, and hide it; and she prayed: for 
strength to persevere in the routine of dreary duties, which must 
henceforth be her portion. 

He had merely lightly played with a woman’s heart and broken it. 
Holding it, in his careless ease, as of no value. It was only an 
ordinary episode; one that occurs around us in the hazy world 
every day, though we suspect it not. 

A. N. T. 

















MASTER BRUIN. 
A TrvuE Story. By Marie ORM. 


HE dust clouds, raised by a high and warm wind, almost covered 

the two, nay, we must say the three figures, moving along the 

sandy road which leads from a place of little note to Szegedin, both 
lying on the famous heath of Kecskemét. 

The flat land of Hungary, divided by the Theiss into the two im- 
mense plains—the heath of Kecskemét and that of Débreczin—has 
been immortalized in song. All the wealth of poetical feeling of the 
noble Hungarian nation has been concentrated upon it; and the 
heart of the son of the “ Puszta” breaks if he is removed from it. 

The two young men wandering together belong to the gipsy race. 
Their features, eyes, teeth, and something peculiar in their gait, testify 
as much ; but beyond these characteristics there is little similarity 
between them. The one wears the well-fitting Hungarian costume, 
and if it were not for the fiddle-case, hanging to a leathern strap slung 
over his shoulder, one might take him rather for a gentleman having 
left the town for a stroll rather than a musician engaged on a pro- 
fessional tour. The other, travel-stained and neglected in appearance, 
has donned a fantastic and somewhat defective garb of gay colours, 
retaining, nevertheless, in its cut the national character. What Azs 
profession is we shall reveal at once, by naming the third, and not 
least important personage, of the trio—a huge brown bear. 

He is muzzled, and led by a chain fastened to his shining brass 
collar. Giving now and then a low grunt—at the heat and the blind- 
ing dust, I suppose—but on the whole resigned to his fate, he con- 
tentedly trots along beside his master. To be trotting on all four 
must be a comfort to one of his species who spends half his life 
dancing on two legs. 

In spite of the difference in dress, manner, and speech, the two 
young men are friends. Their minds had first awakened in the same 
gipsy camp, where they had crawled about together with so many young 
creeping things of human or animal kind. In this crowd they had 
singled out each other ; a strong tie of friendship closely united them. 
They kept close to each other through good and ill during their ex- 
istence in their native camp, and one day, when scarcity was reigning 
in the latter, they left home together in search of an independent 
livelihood. 

Their lines soon separated, for Guila, who was gifted with great 
musical talent, joined a small band of musicians, whilst Janos, less 
talented, less prepossessing in appearance, but endowed with marvel- 
lous agility, was adopted by a company of mountebanks. So they 
parted, and for years never met again until last night. 
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Guila had played the violin in the neighbouring village, from whence 
the two are now coming. An election meeting assembled the 
neighbouring gentry in the old tumbledown inn of Ar***haza, and 
the Hungarian likes, on such occasions, to conclude with wine and 
music. Guila’s fiddle had graced the entertainment. 

When he had charmed his audience with a performance of no 
common order, and sat down to pledge the most ardent of his 
admirers in their fiery Hungarian wine, a poor bear-driver timidly 
appeared on the threshold of the room, and humbly solicited the 
honour of adding to the enjoyment of the company by exhibiting his 
well-trained animal. 

There was a cry of recognition from the musician. He jumped 
up, and in his haste threw the glass on the floor so that it broke 
into a thousand pieces. The next moment he and the poor 
bear-driver were in each other’s arms, crying for joy, and calling 
one another the tenderest names of never-to-be-forgotten child- 
hood. 

“ Eljen! Eljen!” cried the spectators, clapping their hands and 
laughing until the tears ran down their handsome dark faces and 
black beards: and one of them, filling two bumpers with some wine, 
approached and proposed that the two should join him in drinking 
their own healths. The whole company, following his example, 
quaffed to the happy meeting of two long-separated friends. Even 
the bear, who hearing the applause and taking it for the signal to 
enter upon the scene, had made his full appearance in the room and 
was made to drink wine: a command to which he yielded with much 
good grace, like the civilised bear he was. 

The noble Hungarian is emotional, and, easily touched by any 
display of feeling, enters with his whole heart into demonstrations of 
sympathy and affection. 

When the excitement had somewhat subsided, a performance of a 
most unusual kind began—such as had not yet been heard or wit- 
nessed by mortal eye or ear in Hungary. 

The musician, with his superb touch, played his grandest airs, the 
same that he had played in Pesth before the King and Queen (the 
Emperor and Empress of Austria are King and Queen of Hungary), 
and the bear, intoxicated with wine, encouraged by music and 
applause, began jumping and tumbling about in the most grotesque 
manner, whilst his master himself could not resist the temptation of 
putting his feet into the quick motion of a Csardas.* The enthusiasm 
of the public was at its height, and broke out from time to time in 
long cheers, applause, and shouts of “ Eljen, Eljen!” And when at. 

‘last the bear, fatigued and exhausted, of his own accord took off his 
plumed hat and presented it around for a pittance, a storm of accla- 
mation arose, and a shower of coins and paper-money rained into it. 
The poor bear-owner had never achieved such a success before, had 

* Csardas : the National Dance of the Hungarians, 
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never dreamt of it; and he was greatly astounded when the musician 
refused to accept his share of the harvest. 

The next morning they left the inn together, and after an hour’s 
walk on the dusty road, we meet them engaged in confidential talk. 
They heed not the dust clouds, which shut them out from each 
other’s view, nor the scorching sun—they are diving into the refreshing 
well-spring of remembrance. 

They talk of their youthful impressions, of the experience of 
after life, of their various achievements since the day of their sepa- 
ration. 

When Guila, in narrating the vicissitudes of his career; comes to 
the time of his settling in Szegedin, there is something in his voice 
which makes his comrade draw close to him, and look straight into 
his face. “Ah!” he exclaims, “is it the old story—a pair of fine 
eyes ?” 

“‘ But such eyes!” returns Guila. ‘There are no such eyes in the 
whole world!” 

“ Well?” 

‘“Well—it is hopeless !” 

“Never say that, Guila. Nothing in all the world is hopeless.” 

“Her father will not consent to our marriage.” 

“Then take her away without it,” said the son of the heath. 

“That would never do,” answered the more civilised musician. 
“The sweet girl would follow me fast enough—but my honour, my 
reputation as an artist, would not admit of such a step. And where 
could I hide my love and myself? My fiddle would betray us 
anywhere.” 

“Take her into far-off countries, where people would enjoy and 
appreciate thy music without enquiring too closely into the history of 
thy runaway marriage.” 

“‘ Extra Hungariam. non est vita,” declaimed Guila. And: “Si est 
vita non est ita!” struck in Janos, who, although unlearned himself, 
knew the favourite Latin proverbs and phrases of his country and 
their meaning by heart. ‘No, no! I know best. My bear and I, 
we have been all over Europe. No, there is no country like 
Hungary !” 

“ T have seen the first cities of the world,” put in Guila, “ but I 
would rather live in the poorest hamlet in Hungary than in the most 
luxurious place out of my country.” 

* Guila, tell me the whole story.” 

“ Listen,” said Guila, after a moment’s pause. ‘She is the rose of 
roses, the star of stars. She is the daughter of an innkeeper of 
Szegedin. Thou knowest the pride and arrogance of the Hungarians, 
their prejudice against our race: the man is poor and of no position, 
yet were I to go to him with all the wealth of the earth, he would not 
give me his child.” 

* And the girl herself? ” 
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“ Ah, she loves me!” cried Guila, with glistening eyes. 
“‘ That is the chief thing.” 

““My sweet blossom!” Guila went on rapturously ; “ my adored 
Klonka! But,” he added sadly, “her father has chosen another hus- 
band for her!” 

“* She will not have him.” 

“IT am sure she will not !—but—what can she do?—if she does 
not take this one, she must some day take another. She has been 
waiting two years for my sake already—she will soon be eighteen, an 
age at which in these parts a girl must be married. The flower of 
Szegedin must not be pointed and laughed at as a woman who became 
an old maid because she loved one of the gipsy race.” 

“No, no,no! An old maid? we must win her before there is 
danger of that.” 

“T tell myself the same thing—night and day I think of it—but I 
do not see my way. In the meantime my position becomes more 
unpleasant from day to day. The man’s sole object in life seems to 
be to drive me from this place by doing me every imaginable injury. 
He invents one story after another to my prejudice ; whenever we meet 
accidentally he provokes me by word and deed ; he has forbidden my 
crossing his threshold ; and his last offence is—and canst thou believe 
it >—he actually dares to hint at my being connected with sundry rob- 
beries committed at his house ?” 

The humbler brother could believe it, though he did not say so ; 
he had not yet climbed to a step of the social ladder that lifted him 
above suspicion of any kind. But he was wroth ‘notwithstanding, and 
shaking his fist exclaimed, “The rascal !” 

“He dces his best to make me out a dangerous character,” con- 
tinued Guila, “‘and I begin to reap the fruit of his slander. I have: 
already met with distrust from different quarters. Of what use to me 
now that I meet with kind receptions in lordly castles, if these petty 
burghers dare to expel me from their midst? Ah! how soon would 
I leave the place behind me for ever, if it were not the cage that holds 
my sweet bird! But for this reason I am rooted to the spot.” 

‘Dost thou see her sometimes ?” 

‘*Scarcely ever. Her father and pretended lover keep close watch 
over her!” 

“Could I not take her a message from thee ? ” 

* Ah, brother, thou readest my thoughts ! ” 

Upon which the brothers sat down by the dusty road to scheme 
and plan ; and when at last they rose again, Guila went on by himself 
into the town, whilst Janos, lingering on the road, followed at some 
distance. 

Half-an-hour later Janos and his:bear had reached the first houses 
of the straggling suburb, and before long the ensign of the “ Golden 
Bear ” presented itself to their view. 

“Tt is a good sign,” Janos muttered to himself, or rather to the 
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bear that kept him company. “The house looks substantial—but of 
a low order—a poor place after all. Well, we have not been used to 
grand hotels—have we, Master Bruin ?—and in spite of its humble- 
ness Guila says we shall be refused. But we are rich to-day, and can 
set up as gentlemen. Our purse is heavier than it ever was before.” 

The front entrance stood wide open and there was no one about. 
The gipsy and his four-footed companion dared not enter unan- 
nounced as any other guest might have done. Our travellers wandered 
round to the kitchen door. 

A young girl leaned against the door-post. ‘That must be 
Klonka,” thought Janos. ‘What other girl on earth could be so 
beautiful ! ” 

A form and face of pure Hungarian style, raven hair, falling in two 
thick plaits far below her knees, setting off a clear, oriental com- 
plexion, matched with finely arched eyebrows and silky eyelashes 
that swept her cheek. He could not see her eyes, as she kept them 
on the ground. The whole attitude of the figure betrayed weariness 
of mind. The travellers had crept up so softly that they remained 
unnoticed for some time. After having admired her to his heart’s 
content Janos at last spoke, and startled the maiden out of her sad 
reverie. Her eyes flashed up, and Janos comprehended now why 
Guila called them his stars. 

The girl gave a start, but at the first look at the stranger a softer 
expression stole into her beautiful face. Did she remember that 
her beloved once belonged to the same despised race as the poor 
bear-leader? She had a mind to warn the humble traveller off her 
father’s threshold before a collision with the latter took place; every 
scene of the kind caused pain to her loving heart. But the gipsy put 
his finger to his lips as if to enjoin silence; then, drawing a step nearer, 
whispered the one word-—“ Guila !” 

The girl’s face lighted up. At that word life and animation returned 
to her languid form ; her eyes, recently filled with hot, burning tears, 
now sparkled, and her rosy lips showed two rows of precious pearls. 

‘“‘ Ah, a bear!” cried she, loud enough to be heard indoors; “how 
delightful!” Instantly an old woman appeared in the door, a reprimand 
in her face and bearing. 

“Don’t scold, Mariska,” said the young girl gaily, to the old servant, 
who, since her mother’s death—as long ago as she remembered—had 
held sway in her father’s house. “This is not an ordinary gipsy like 
the others: he comes from far countries. And see, he has a bear 
with him ; only look at it! Won’t it be fun to see it dance!” and 
she laughed a light, silvery laugh, which entirely softened the heart of 
her old nurse. “Father!” she cried suddenly, flying off to meet a 
burly old man, who now approached with a threatening countenance 
and gesture, the meaning of which was not to be mistaken ; “only 
think—a bear! it is so long since we had anything of the kind in our 
rooms !” 
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Janos, who remained humbly standing in the yard outside the 
kitchen-door, now encouraged his companion to begin a performance 
which drove the girl into pretended raptures. ‘“ Only think how this 
will fill our house to-night,” she cried. ‘Think, father, of the bad 
times we have had lately, and consider what an attraction the bear will 
prove.” 

At this juncture Janos, noticing a slight wavering in the fierce 
man’s resolution—as a true son of his race he knew how to read 
human countenances—advanced, holding a handful of silver florins up 
to view. 

** How many of these,” he asked, “ for a night’s rest at your hotel ?” 
The innkeeper over the way wanted to engage us for to-night, but I 
preferred your house and the society which will be sure to assemble 
in your rooms.” 

The old man listened to this flattery apparently unmoved. Still, in 
spite of his effort to the contrary, his eyes would wander up and down 
between the shining coins and his lovely daughter. Covetousness and 
parental affection together worked strongly in favour of the gipsy’s 
proposal. 

It was so long since his only child had expressed an interest in 
anything, whatever it might be. The wish to please her, and the desire 
to see the discomfiture of the competitor over the way, assisted in 
conquering his antipathy to the stranger’s race. 

* And wilt thou promise to be gay and happy, to laugh and dance 
as merrily as thou wast wont in former times if I give in to thy fancy?” 
asked he, addressing his daughter. ‘‘ Wilt thou promise to dance 
with Istvan and be friendly with him ?” 

“T will dance with Istvan, and smile upon whomsoever you like.” 

** Well, then, for this once in my life I’ll swerve from my principles. 
This man seems to come from afar, and maybe he has no connection 
with the gang in our neighbourhood.” 

Accordingly Janos and his four-footed friend, as unsuspicious 
characters, were allowed to take quarters at the Golden Bear. A 
shed at the back of the house was appointed for Janos’ residence, 
whilst one of the large and numerous pig-sties next to it was emptied 
for the accommodation of Master Bruin. 

‘*When and where can I talk to thee?” whispered Janos, passing 
Klonka on his way to his apartments. 

“When the first stars begin to twinkle—yonder behind those 
stables,” the girl answered under her breath, looking another way. 


Slowly, much too slowly for Klonka’s impatience, the sun wandered 
towards the west. Nowhere else except on a wide expanse of ground 
can the sunrise and sunset be of the same indescribably powerful 
effect. Nature awakes on the plain, at the first faint shades of eve, 


_ from a state of torpor into a strange, fantastic life. And sweet twilight 


lingeringly hovers for hours over the smiling earth, as if loth to 
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quit her in her newly-revealed beauty, whilst night begins reluctantly 
to unfold her starry mantle in the skies. Every bush, every leaf 
even, every herb seems endowed with a thousandfold life. There 
goes a hum and a buzz over the heath of millions of shining insects ; 
the twitter of small birds, the cry of other birds of prey, the neighing 
of horses, all the peculiar sounds of the animal world, mingle into 
a glad hymn of thankfulness; and above the general hallelujah of 
soulless creation arise the sounds of the human voice, or the long- 
drawn tunes of the fiddle. 

Towns and villages, lonely Csardas or huts scattered on the heath, 
are all astir. Handsome, gaily gesticulating figures grace every door- 
way and window, fill the squares and broad streets with ringing 
sounds of speech, song, and laughter ; life and animation meet your 
eye and ear on all sides. 

And as the evening advances, every inn, in town or village, every 
lonely Csarda is alive with the sounds of the gipsy music ; the wild, 
sad-gay melodies of the national Csardas are wafted along on the 
silent wings of the still night far over the heath, and attract light young 
feet to the places of assembly. 

A Hungarian festival requires no preparation. Whenever two or 
three young people happen to meet on the dancing ground, it would 
go strangely against their nature to withstand the inviting sound of 
the fiddle and keep their lithesome limbs from rhythmical motion. 
But when there is a crowd, the entertainment soon takes the character 
of a feast, which in any other country would take weeks of planning 
and preparation, without perhaps coming off in the same thoroughly 
successful manner. We need not say that the company thus thrown 
together by chance is often mixed up of very different elements ; nor 
will the reader be astonished by our confession that not infrequently, 
especially in times when, for one reason or another, the national 
blood is up, these social gatherings come to a disastrous ending. 
But this only adds to the zest of the enjoyment. 


Klonka was as good as her word. As soon as the first stars began 
feebly to twinkle in the darkening sky, the first guests, attracted by 
the tuning of the fiddles, had arrived, and her father was conse- 
quently occupied—she slipt out of the house, and, like a roseleaf 
carried away by the evening breeze, ran towards the place of appoint- 
ment ; a secluded spot behind the last of the outbuildings squaring 
in the large yard, where a garrulous rivulet sped swiftly past on its 
way to the Theiss. 

The sound of the fiddle followed Klonka and accelerated her flying 
steps as she ran from the house. With almost the same excitement 
as if it had been her own lover, she sprang towards the poor gipsy, 
who was anxiously awaiting her arrival—she trembled with eagerness 
to hear tidings of him whom her young soul adored beyond anything 
in this world. Janos satisfied her by remitting to her all the love- 
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vows his friend had charged him with; adding—as he had carte 
blanche to do—a good deal of his own consoling wisdom, and re- 
ceived in return the girl’s unaffected protestations of true, unchanging 
love for his friend. 

He exhorted her to be patient and to wait, assuring her that 
Guila and himself would not rest until ways and means should be 
found to. bring the union about. 

The girl listened to his words, hoped and believed in them, as 
youth wz// hope and believe in whatever it ardently wishes for, and 
their conversation tended at least to strengthen and refresh the 
drooping floweret. With a buoyant step and glowing cheeks, she 
soon afterwards entered the large room of the inn, gently driving 
the brown bear before her, and playfully introducing him as her 
latest friend to the assembled guests. 

The performance began; Janos playing on the cymbal, and the 
bear danced and performed a series of curious tricks, to the great 
edification of the circle of bystanders, who were not sparing of their 
applause. 

The loud cheers and laughter within attracted fresh arrivals from 
the street ; soon the rooms were crowded, doors and windows stocked 
with inquisitive heads. Many who had been bound to the inn over 
the way changed their course and steered for the Golden Bear. 
The enjoyment was general ; beer, wine, and brandy flowing liberally, 
and the innkeeper was in unwonted high spirits. To crown his 
delight, his child, who lately had been so woe-begone and tearful, 
looked as gay and happy as she had used to look in her merriest 
days, showering her fiery glances and delighted smiles lavishly around 
her. She had changed her neglected undress of the morning for the 
full, well-fitting national costume—a costume bringing out her well 
proportioned figure to the greatest advantage. 

Not the least fiery of Klonka’s admirers in this crowd was Istvan, 
the pretender to her hand: He was not a bad fellow to look at; a 
good specimen of the true Hungarian type; and had Klonka’s heart 
not been taken out of her keeping before Istvan’s courtship began, 
she might not have looked with such aversion at the union contem- 
plated by her father. 

The innkeeper had set his heart upon the match, and no wonder ; 
for Istvan, besides a very favourable exterior, possessed the respect 
of everybody. He enjoyed all the honours due to success in this 
world. Istvdn’s heirloom had consisted of a dilapidated hut on the 
heath, a little way out of Szegedin, and nothing more. After having 
served his time in the king’s army, he took possession of it, borrowed 
some money of -a friend of his, in order to buy a couple of pigs, and 
upon this small foundation he built up his fortune in no time. He 
got on marvellously. In a few short years his pigs numbered several 
thousands ; he rode a fine, noble steed when inspecting his live stock, 
which represented a fortune, and drove to market in a superior 
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cabriolet drawn by two small Hungarian thoroughbred horses. His 
house had been rebuilt and considerably enlarged, and he had secured 
a licence for keeping a public-house, only waiting to open it until he 
should bring home a bride. In the meantime small but very gay 
entertainments of a half private, half public character frequently took 
place at his house, and his popularity was increasing every day. No 
wonder, therefore, that the comparatively poor innkeeper of the 
Golden Bear should consider the young man as the most suitable 
husband for his daughter and son-in-law for himself. 

The bear had closed his performance by making his round amidst 
shouts of merriment and laughter, hat in paw, to collect coins—whilst 
his master finished off the séance by some of his most clever con- 
juring tricks—and had been reconducted to his shed in the back yard, 
and delivered over to his well-earned rest: and the entertainment took 
its course. Janos was now quietly sitting on a wooden settle near the 
door, watching the dancers. 

The night was far on. Windows and doors stood wide open to 
coax the outside freshness into the over-heated rooms. The fiddles 
and cymbals whined and laughed, sang and shrieked alternately, now 
in overwhelming exultation, now in woe-begone misery ; the ball was 
at its climax—when Janos’s ear suddenly caught a shrill sound piercing 
through the still night air. Those in the room could not hear it. 

Janos listened attentively ; the quick ear of his nation could not be 
mistaken in that sound. There it was again! a cry, more desperate, 
more terrible than the first. 

He approached the master, and beckoned him to the door. 

“The cry of a night-bird,” said the innkeeper indifferently, half 
turning away. 

“It’s a human cry,” dissented Janos. ‘There again! It is the 
cry of some one in danger.” 

‘And what is this to thee or me?” inquired Klonka’s father 
fiercely, thinking that if he were to look up every fellow who in that 
neighbourhood got himself into a scrape he would have much to do. 

“* But it is on your premises,” insisted Janos. ‘ It sounds desperate 
to me. Suppose a murder is being committed here ?” 

The old man’s fat face blanched. “Don’t alarm the guests,” he 
said. ‘“ Where is Istvan ?” 

But Istvan not turning up at the moment, the master, unwilling to 
make a greater stir than was necessary, singled one or two of the most 
sturdy fellows out of the crowd, and beckoned to them to follow him 
quietly out of doors. 

They all heard the shrieks, now like a feeble wail, now like a wild 
shout ; armed themselves with lanterns, sticks and pitchforks ; and 
marched in the direction of the sounds, followed by old Mariska and 
the young servant-girl, who would not on any account be left behind. 

But when they neared the stables, it was Janos’s turn to look 
blank. With the shrieks and shouts a low grunting was mingling, not 
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unknown to the bear-driver; and an idea of the true state of affairs 
flashed upon him. 

“Caution!” he said, motioning the rest of them back from the 
stable door. “I must go in first. I believe that someone has got 
into mischief with the bear. And serve him right,” he added, under 
his breath, “if he went in to tamper with him.” 

Accordingly he passed on first, lantern in hand, closely followed by 
the group, armed with sticks and hay-forks. 

“Help, help! for mercy’s sake, help! ” 

They stood on the threshold of the stable, the aspect of the scene 
inside paralyzing their movements in the first moment. There in the 
background of his compartment, ordinarily reserved for the pigs, 
stood the huge brown bear, erect on hind legs, holding in his firm 
embrace something which looked like a human form and which cer- 
tainly was endowed with a human voice—a voice which, hoarse from 
sheer exhaustion, kept crying out for help in agonized terror. 

One moment was enough to take in the scene, the next the men 
rushed forward. But Janos stopped them, shrieking out almost as 
wildly as the agonized man in the bear’s embrace himself. 

** Don’t touch him! At the first stroke he would crush the man’s 
bones as if they were chaff, and knock one or two of you down in ad- 
dition. I alone can manage him. But,” continued he, raising his 
voice, “ first of all we must know what brought the fellow into the 
bear’s den. Aha!” lighting with his lantern the adjacent sty, 
‘the secret is out! Look!” 

A number of pigs muzzled and with legs tied, all ready to be carried 
off, were lying on the ground of several sties—a sight which drove the 
innkeeper almost crazy with rage. With a tremendous oath, he roared 
out: “Catch him! hold him! strike him down! It is the thief 
of my pigs who for years has robbed me without allowing himself to 
be caught! Don’t let him escape! hold him fast!” 

“Run for the police,” shrieked old Mariska at the top of her 
cracked voice, seconded by the young girl in the treble. 

The unfortunate man’s entreaty to deliver him out of his cruel 
position was drowned in the general uproar. The tumult increased 
when the guests indoors, apprised by the servant-girl of the fact that 
a robber had been caught, came pouring into the back yard. The 
neighbourhood awoke out of its quiet slumbers, windows and doors 
were flung open, the streets quickly filled with excited people pressing 
eagerly in the direction of the Golden Bear. 

Neither last nor least amongst those hastening to the place of 
action were two gensdarmes mounted on horseback, whilst from 
another side a commissary of police, accompanied by two policemen, 
approached more deliberately on foot. 

The thief was languishing all the while in a most unenviable posi- 
tion, and but for the hopeful words whispered to him by kind-hearted 
Janos, who perhaps remembered how many of his own tribe 
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had fallen into a similar predicament (as far as picking other people’s 
property and being detected in the act went, although the means of 
securing the culprit might have been less original) would probably 
have been dead from sheer fright before the arrival of the authorities. 

“ Shall I loosen his bonds?” asked Janos humbly of the commis- 
sary; “he can’t bear this much longer.” 

“Presently,” said the commissary ; and, turning to the bear’s pri- 
soner: “ First tell me what thou hast come here for? ” 

“To steal pigs, of course!” answered the thief—and if such a 
thing could have been believed of a man in his position, one might 
have fancied that he actually chuckled into the bear’s fur at the 
naiveté of the question. 

“* Hast thou done so before ?” 

‘Many a time,” was the proud answer. 

‘* How often may it have happened in this particular house?” 

“T will tell you everything,” howled the exasperated man, “if you 
will only deliver me out of the grasp of this horrible beast. I am 
bruised—crushed ; there is not a bone left unbroken in my body—I 
believe I am dying!” 

The commissary made a sign, and Janos, stroking and patting the 
bear on the head and neck, spoke to him in language of his own, 
which in this assembly no one besides himself understood. 

The bear looked lovingly at his master, then suddenly loosening 
his grasp as if by a strong effort, he opened his arms wide and his 
prisoner fell in a powerless heap. He was raised to his feet and, 
supported on each side by a policeman, led forth from the stable. As 
it turned out later, he was not hurt ;-the bear had held him carefully 
in his embrace, pressing him closely to his soft bosom without injury 
to his bones or flesh, waiting until human justice should take the 
culprit out of his hands. It was fright alone which for the time 
had quite unmanned one of the sturdiest fellows of the wide, wide 
Puszta ; and those who have never known what it is to want to steal a 
pig and to light upon a bear instead ought not to speak too rashly 
with reference to that particular young man’s courage, 

As the captured robber passed into the light of many lanterns in- 
quisitively raised to his face, the master of the house reeled and 
staggered back, a livid hue spreading over his contorted features. 

“Istvan !” he gasped. 


Before the earliest dawn of the new morning, Janos and his bear 
had taken themselves off, sans adieu. Two bright silver florins 
lying conspicuously on the poor straw bed in the stable, were the only 
tokens of remembrance they had left behind them. When his resi- 
dence was wanted, he was sought for ; but—catch a gipsy, if you can! 
The earth might as well have swallowed them, for all the news they 
could get of Janos and his bear. 

But although the couple had dissolved into the air or sunk into the 
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ground, to all purpose and appearance, Janos found ways and means 
to put Guila into possession of the facts. 

The artist had the evening before sped by rail to Buda-Pesth. But 
putting all professional thoughts in the background, he, on hearing 
the news, steamed back to Szegedin as fast as an express would take 
him, and went straight down to the forbidden ground—the inn of the 
Golden Bear. There he found matters at a climax. 

The master of the Golden Bear had long been much lower down 
in the world than he would have cared people to know. Until 
now he had succeeded in keeping his creditors at arms’ length 
by showing to them a perspective vista leading to a rich son-in-law. 
When the son-in-law turned out to be a robber, and the poor 
deluded man had been felled by a stroke of apoplexy at the terrible 
discovery, they all came down upon him for their money. 

Ali pretence was at an end; he felt he could do nothing but die. 
He hoped he would die and not live to see those harpies clutch his 
house and fields from him, and send him and his poor child adrift on 
the world. 

Guila offered his help, nobly, fully, unconditionally, whilst Klonka 
knelt at her father’s bedside imploring him to sanction her union with 
her lover. 

Although on the brink of death and ruin, of impending beggary for 
his only child, the man could not be persuaded to give a full and free 
consent to the marriage of his daughter with a son of the despised 
race; it went too much against the grain. When at last he could 
bring his unwilling lips to utter the hard words, he gave his consent 
on condition that the musician should take his bride away without his 
knowledge, lest he should repent of his word and at the last moment 
prevent the marriage ceremony from taking place. 

In .the meantime, Istvan’s trial took its course. Innumerable 
robberies, small and great, were brought home to him, and he did 
not take the slightest trouble to deny the charges. On the contrary ; 
once well-assured that his game was up, he seemed to enjoy startling 
Court and auditory by new revelations of misdeeds no one dreamt of 
accusing him with. Confession followed confession; until people 
began to think that he invented half of the adventures he related, in 
order to invest himself with a halo somewhat equal to that of those 
famous robbers his countrymen are so proud of. 

He was sentenced to five years’ imprisonment. 

Klonka’s father did not die. At Christmas time he was about his 
business again; but he looked an aged, broken man, with a settled 
expression of disappointment on his wrinkled face. 

And one fine Sunday morning—the Sunday after Epiphany— 
Klonka, going to church as usual, clad in her best, approached her 
father to salute him by a kiss on his hand before starting, as she had 
been wont to do on every Sunday of her young life from earliest 
childhood upwards. 
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To-day, however, she seemed to linger over this little ceremony of 
filial devotion, and as she bent over his hand two hot tears fell upon 
it. The old man withdrew his hand, and put it silently upon the 
fair young head by way of a mute benediction. None of them spoke, 
but they understood each other. 

Klonka left the house, throwing many a yearning glance back towards 
the old homestead. At her side walked old Mariska in her full-blown 
Sunday stateliness ; a little way further on they were joined by two 
bridesmaids, and the rest of the bridal party were assembled at the 
church porch. They entered the church, a stately procession. A 
large congregation witnessed the marriage of Klonka and the musician, 
who, obedient to the father’s instructions, had prepared their marriage 
without talking about it in the old man’s hearing, in order to enable 
him to keep up the pretence of not knowing what was going on. 

Contrary to the general rule, there was no feast after the ceremony. 
A carriage was waiting at the porch, which conveyed the young pair 
from the altar straight to the railway station. Guila had pitched his 
tent in Buda-Pesth for the time being. 

There is little more to tell. Guila formed a band of chosen 
musicians, with whom he made the tour of Europe more than once. 
His fame increased, travelled before him, and led him on even to 
America. His wife and, in time, two dark-eyed, glossy-haired children 
accompanied him wherever he went. ‘They were supremely happy ; 
the only drawback to their felicity being Klonka’s ardent wish to see 
her father, Mariska, and the old home of her childhood again. The 
old man sent her kind messages, but never an invitation to come and 
see him; nor did he express a wish to see his grandchildren. How- 
ever, the time to hasten to his side unbidden was not far off. Yet 
Klonka’s wish could not be gratified in all its parts; her eyes were 
never to behold the dear old homestead again. 

When the Theiss, capriciously inclined at all times, one night took 
it into its head to play the unconscious people of Szegedin the 
malicious trick of swallowing them up in their sleep, the old inn of the 
Golden Bear was washed down its insatiable throat, together with 
many edifices of all descriptions. 

Guila, family and band were just travelling home from their 
American tour, when the sad news reached them and accelerated 
their movements. 


A modern hotel is being erected in the place of the old inn, and we 
see Klonka’s children running in and out of the nearly finished rooms 
and corridors, as if they meant in. the future to be very much at home 
in their grandfather’s new house. The grandfather is fond of them ; 
but to his dying day he will never quite get over the galling truth that 
his own grandchildren should grow up as living likenesses of his son- 
in-law. 
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MIA—MAI. 


VERY, very strange ! 
Such a tiny word—and such a little change! 
Only one small letter moveth from its place— 
On the heart a shadow resteth, 
Creepeth o’er the face. 


What displaced the letter—in what ill-starred hour ? 

Cruel little letter, with its quiet power ! 

Perhaps a thought outspoken, perhaps a hope unsaid : 
Skills it much whose hand has gathered, 
When the flower lies dead ? 

Come back, little letter ; weary with dull aching, 

I would dream one foolish hour—bear the stern awaking :— 

So :—the summer evening, and the guarded bay ; 

And the forms we watched, for hopes and fears, 

In the mingling gold and grey: 

And the pausing, deep heart-converse, 
When few, the words were said : 

For unheard voices talked with ours, 
Around, and overhead. 

From the awakening star-worlds, 
And from the sleeping sea— 

Thought-whispers of the unrevealed, 
Brought to us silently :— 

And the quiet pressure of a wrist, 
On that open casement laid ; 

To whose bracelet clasp of amethyst 
Our curious fancies strayed— 


Tread them down more strongly ! 
Rebel thoughts that rise : 
Foolish things are trembling lips 
And misty eyes. 


Go back, little letter ; since the night must be— 
Clouds come o’er the starlight, darkness on the sea: 
Night, that hath no twilight, 
Can know no dawn of day ; 
Till, in the calm “ for ever ” 
Passeth thy power away! 
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THEY KNEW THAT THEY WERE PARTING FOR EVER, 





